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OF AMERICA 


The Apex of High School Anthologies 


We take great pride in presenting to the high schools of the United States 


THE REALM OF READING 


a new series of anthologies, one volume for each grade from seven to twelve 
inclusive. The general editor is Professor Walter Barnes, of New York 
University, with most competent assistant editors for each grade. 

Four volumes of the series are now available, at list prices below indicated: 


Highways $1.84 
Heritage 1.92 
The American Scene 2.08 
The English Scene 2.16 


The fresh, modern material, the novel but simple and sensible organization, 
the clear, two-column page with large type, the abundant, intriguing illus- 
trations, the handsome bindings, and many other features will we believe 
quickly make this new series the outstanding books in their important field. 


Correspondence concerning them is invited by the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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THERE IS ALWAYS ST. HELENA 


Man is an uncertain and whimsical creature. But what did you 
expect? Did it occur to you that the influences of Christianity would 
within a score of centuries make perfect the whole order of humanity? 
Did you happen to be naive enough to expect that faint and scattered 
glimpses of Democracy caught through a century or so would reshape 
man into the very image of Democracy? Were you so hopeful as to 
believe that a school at every cross roads insured at once an educated 
citizenship? And, being disillusioned, did you put on a garment of 
sackcloth and cry mournfully to the heavens that “All is lost”? 


Well, all isn’t lost and never will be lost. That which deserves to be 
enduring will endure. Furthermore, much whose loss now so bereaves 
us ought to be lost anyway, its discovery as a contribution to human 
weal being but a snare and a delusion. Much of our performance in 
the name of Democracy needs to be purged, and, heaven help us, we 
have done evil things in the name of the holy principles of Christianity. 
Some schools, here and there, have but compounded dullness. Man is 
not ready to enter his golden age. There is yet much darkness to 
endure before he comes into the light, much pain to suffer before he 
finds peace. His most priceless things he got by the hard and long 
way and he can never add to them on short order. 


The inventory of man’s evil is so before us now that we tend to find 
his good dwarfed, rendered impotent against the victorious onslaught 
of evil. If our vision were clearer we would know that there has 
never been one lost good. Not one unweakened evil. The wicked 
ones spread as the green bay tree, but in the end their obituaries are 
written in the proper terms. In the end, Light will always conquer 
Darkness. In the end, Freedom will live and Slavery disappear. In the 
end kindliness will prevail among men, and brutality no longer claim 
its toll of blood. The Pasteurs will always outlast the Napoleons. 
For the one, the immortality of one who has served his fellow man. 
For the other, St. Helena. It was always so. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR 1939-40 


HANOR A. WEBB 
(Editor of Current Science) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Again the publishers have let me look at their books, and sort them 
as to subjects and price groups for this list—the sixteenth annual 
publication of “The High School Science Library.” These titles will 
satisfy almost every desire for a type of enriched reading in science. 
Herein is practicality—much that will help in the intensive courses of 
mechanics, aviation, and other practical arts. Herein is drama; the 
adventure books this season are particularly thrilling. Herein is the 
poetry of nature, especially in gardens; herein is an unusual amount of 
fun in sports and games. 

As in the previous lists’ the price groups represent our own sugges- 
tions for the order of purchase if diversified additions are desired for 
the library shelves. The asterisk (*) implies a recommendation for 
earlier purchase if special needs—such as large classes in a subject, or 
particular interests that are developing—are more important than a 
balance between the various large areas of science. Big biology classes, 
for example, will need books from the higher price groups; an active 
photography club may deservedly rob some lagging field of its share. 
Our own unstarred judgments lead to aged balance, but our stars 
acknowledge the special interests. 

The price groups are cumulative. Titles in the $10 list add to that 
amount; fifteen dollars more complete the $25 list; twenty-five dollars 
more the $50 list, and so on. Textbooks are placed in a separate list, 
not included in the price groups which evaluate the supplementary 
reading. 

College-level titles are rather numerous, and are included in the 
higher price groups with the recognition of their value for reference, 
both by the teacher and the better students. 

We have keen appreciation of the discrimination and interest of 
the staffs of publishers, who have made the first selections. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 
In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly. Their full 
names and addresses of headquarters are here given: 
Allyn: Allyn«& Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
American Boo*: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


American Tech.: American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, III. 
Appleton: D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Barnes: A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


*Bound reprints of this and previous lists are available (except for a few 
out of print) at the postpaid price of 15 cents. 
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Barnes & Noble: Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bobbs: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bruce: Bruce Publishing ’Co.. 524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Camera: Camera Craft Publishing Co., 425 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif, 

Cattell: Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

Chapman: Chapman & Grimes, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. 

Chemical: Chemical Publishing Co., 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Chemical Ed.: Journal of Chemical Education, 20th and Northampton Sts., 
Easton, Pa. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

eee: Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

ass. 

Commonwealth: The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Coward: Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Crowell: The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Day: John Day Co., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Duell: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dutton: E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Funk: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Garrard: Garrard Press, 119 W. Park Ave., Champaign. III. 
Greystone: Greystone Press, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y 


Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harper: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Harvard: Harvard University Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hastings: Hastings House, 135 Front St., New York, N 

Heath: D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, ne 
Humphries: Bruce Humphries, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. 
Holiday: Holiday House, 225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 

Holt: Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Industrial: Industrial Press, 140 Lafayette, St., New York, N. Y. 
Jones: Marshall Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Lippincott: J. B. Lippincott Co., 227 Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, bb 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 

Messner: Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York, N. 

National Segreten: National Recreation Association, hs Fourth Ave., New 
York, 

Norton: W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Page: L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pitman: Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Popular Mech.: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. A St., Chicago, Ill. 

Prentice: Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 

Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York, nm: ¥. 


Random: Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 325.W. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 
Reynal: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
Ronald: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., "New York, N. Y. 


Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scott: Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Scribner: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Silver: Silver Burdette Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Supt. of Documents: Superintendent of Documents, Washington, mc. 
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Teachers Coll.: Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Vanguard: Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Viking: Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

Westinghouse: Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., Publicity Divi- 
sion, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitman: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wilson: The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

World: World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


1939-40 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TITLES, AUTHORSHIP, PUBLISHERS, AND CLASSIFICATIONS IN FIELDS AND 
Price GROUPS, WITH ANNOTATIONS 


INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF SCIENCE 
$10 Science In Your Life. By John Pfeiffer. vi, 109 pp. °39. Mac- 
millan 
The science editor of Newsweek writes for The People’s Libraru. 
$50 Science Picture Parade. By Watson Davis. viii, 327 pp. ’40. Duell 3.00 


Twenty-two picturesque divisions march as labeled banners—animals, 
archeology .. . war, hig 


Over Science and Everyday Life. By J. % % Haldane. 284 pp. °40. 
$200 Macmillan .. 2.00 
British expositer writes of meals, medicine, marriage, etc. 
5000 Years of Gems and Jewelry. By Frances Rogers and Alice 
Beard. xxii, 309 Pp. °40. Stokes 2.50 
Fascinating blend of legend, history, craftsmanship, ‘mineralogy. 
The Road to Modern Science. By H. A. Reason. xiv, 297 Pp. *40. 
Appleton 
Readable history of science, broad in time and topics. 
Science Marches On. By Walter Shepherd. 420 PP. *39. Harcourt 3.00 
History of science arranged by subjects instead of by centuries. 
A Philosophy of Science. By W. H. Werkmeister. xiv, 551 pp. °40. 


Harper . 4.00 
Scholarly interpretation of human thought that brought knowledge. 


MEN OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT 


$50 Conquests of Science. By Ray Compton, Charles H. Nettles, Edi- 
tors. vi, 378 pp. °39. Harcourt » 
Twenty- two classic tales from Beebe, Curie, Ditmars. de Kruif, etc. 
$200 Thomas A. Edison. By Francis T. Miller. 320 pp. °40. Winston. 1.50 
A revision. This inspiring life story never grows old. 
*Young Chemists and Great Discoveries. By James Kendall. xvi, 
272 pp. Appleton 
Including a chapter on young American chemists. 
Over Sparks, Lightning, Cosmic Rays: An Anecdotal History of Elec- 
$200 tricity. By Dayton C. Miller. xviii, 192 pp. ’39. Macmillan 2.50 
Three lectures: from Greeks to Franklin; Franklin; Franklin to present. 
*Biology In the Making. By Emily Eveleth pager. xii, 539 pp. 
°40. McGraw 
Lives and labors of sixty-four discoverers. 
as 8 of the Mountain Tops: the Life of Louis Agassiz. By Mabel 
L. Robinson. xiv, 290 pp. °39. Random...................... 3.00 
"Even a genius must labor and sacrifice—and neglect his family. 
Mind Sd By John K. Winkler, Walter Bromberg. vi, 378 
eynal 


wes of brave men who made psychology a science. 


GENERAL SCIENCE, CHEMISTRY, AND PHYSICS 
(See also the list of texts rs General Science, ae and Physics.) 


$10 So That’s Chemistry! By R. Ray Baker. 128 pp. °40. Reilly..... 1.00 


Answering questions for a curious, intelligent | i you. 
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$200 


Over 
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$10 


$25 


$50 


$200 


Over 
$200 
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gay Technical Terms. By Frederic S. Crispin. viii, 327 
ruce 
Illustrated definitions covering 70 fields of science and ‘industry. 
*Invitation to Experiment. By Ira M. Freeman. 239 pp. ’40. 
Dutton ........ 
‘Tis amazing how interesting a physics laboratory can ‘be made_ 
*Things a Boy Can Do With Chemistry. By Alfred Morgan. xviii, 
288 pp. ’40. Appleton . 
Background and instructions for 117 experiments selected for interest. 
The Chemist at Work. By Roy I. Grady, John W. Chittum, and 
Fifty- -three specialists analyse their jobs, and training. Includes teach- 
ing, writing, opportunities for women. 
Chemistry In Warfare. By F. A. Hessell, N. S. Hessell, Wellford 


One chapter each on equipment, explosives. ‘machinery gases, factories. 


Cosmic Rays. By R. A. Millikan. viii, 134 pp. °39. Macmillan... 
How they were discovered, what they may be, what they do. 
Why Smash Atoms? By Arthur K. Solomon. xii, 174 pp. ’40. 
Harvard . 
Cyclotrons and their ‘accessory ‘instruments explained clearly. 
Classical and Modern Physics. By Harvey E. White. viii, 712 pp. 
Van Nostrand ..... 
Older and newer concepts explained by striking diagrams. 
Chemicals of Commerce. By Foster D. and Cornelia T. Snell. 


Encyclopedia of their names, formulas, sources, properties, uses. 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE 


Teaching with Motion Pictures: a Guide to Sources of Information 
and Materials. By Mary E. Townes. vi, 29 pp. ’40. Teachers 

Directory of all types of aids to an active program. 

Science Instruction in Elementary and High School Grades. By 
John C. Mayfield, Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough. viii, 232 

Programs and teaching methods, with ‘typical units. 

Suggestions for Teaching Selected Material from the Field of 
Genetics. By Anita D. Laton, Edna W. Bailey, Joseph Schwab. 

Evaluated activities with pets, gardens, ‘mice, ‘fruit flies, classmates. 

*Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science. By El- 

wood D. Heiss, Ellsworth S. Obourn, C. Wesley Hoffman. x, 351 
Macmillan ... 
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2.25 


5.00 


35 


1.75 


50 


Eight chapters on psycholegy ‘and goals, fourteen on visual and other aids. 


*Motion Pictures in Physical Education. By Thurston Adams. iv, 
Stressing the tennis serve as an educational screen subject. 
*Teaching Nutrition in Biology Classes. By N. Eldred Bingham. x, 
Detailed experiments and tests in this worthwhile enrichment. 
Children’s Choices in Science Books. By Alice Marietta Williams. 
Scholarly study of value to city, village, and school libraries. 
*Biological Drawings, with Notes. By Maude Jepson. Pt. I—iv, 
Clear, accurate drawings of great diversity, as models of technique. 
The Development of a Course in Physical Sciences for the Lincoln 
School. By H. Emmett Brown. x, 205 pp. ’39. Teachers Coll. 
Fifteen units for 1lth-12th grades planned and taught ‘Progressively.” 
*A Functioning Program of Home Economics. By Ivol Spafford. 


Research studies interpreted and broad trends analysed. 
(See also list of te in Home Economics; Industrial Arts.) 
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THE SCIENCE OF HOME AND HOBBIES 


What to Make and How to Make It. By wopaier Mechanics Staff. 
Mixture of photos, working drawings, text; diversified, practical. 
Experimenting At Home With the Wonders of Science. By Eugene 
Hodgdon Lord. xii, 243 pp. °40. Appleton .................. 
Tricks with air, water, heat, light, chemicals, electricity, etc. 
*Science With Simple Things. By Raymond F. Yates. xviii, 245 
pp. *40. Appleton 
Home study of energy, heat, air, water, ‘light, ‘electricity, weather. 
*Do It Yourself. By Willella de Campi. xiv, 162 pp. °40. Stokes 
How to decorate your home tastefully and inexpensively. 
*Make and Mend: a Complete Illustrated Guide To Home ene. 
Anonymous. viii, 408 pp. ’39. Chemical ............. 
Lavishly illustrated challenge to the home handyman and his wife. 
*Fundamentals of Photography. By Paul E. Boucher. xii, 304, 
uch helpful physics and chemistry to equipment and techniques. 


*Model Boat Building. By F.J.Camm. 144 pp. °40. Chemical... 


Construction details for an interesting craft ho by. 


*Leathercraft as a Hobby. By Clifford Pyle. x, 116 pp. ’40. 
Topis and tricks of a very ‘practical and decorative craft. 


*All About Houses. By Goff Conklin. 194 pp. ’39. Messner ees 


With as much space given to clear pictures as to text! 


Photographic Occupations. By Burr Leyson. 178 pp. °40. Dutton 
Twenty ways to make a living with a lens. 
*What You Want To Know About Developers. By Edmund W. 
Lowe. 175 pp. °39. Camera 
Formulas an ‘processes on commercial films and papers. 
*Plan Your Own Home. By Louise Pinkney Sooy, Virginia Wood- 
bridge. viii, 228 pp. °40. Stanford ............. 
Discussing all the large problems and most of the smaller ‘ones. 
*Science for Handcraft Students. By H. Morton. viii. 149 pp. ’40 
Chemical .. 
ey posmnies of physics and chemistry for ‘workers in wood and 
meta 
— as a Hobby. By Emanuele Stieri. x, 268 pp. ’39. 
Keeping home power woodworking tools busy. 
*The — a of Pictorial Photography. By Paul L. Anderson. 
403 pp. °39. Lippincott 
The current developments in cameras, film, lighting, ‘processing, ‘color. 
*Filming for Amateurs. By Paul Burnford. xiii, 108 pp. ’39. Pit- 
man 
Creative motion-picture camerawork ‘with many illustrations. 


CLOTH AND CLOTHING 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


roe Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 pp. ’39. 
“Picture-fact book” of skillful fingers and complex machines. 
*Distinctive Clothes: How To Select and Make Them. By Frances 
H. Consalus and others. xviii, 517 pp. Ronald . 
Stressing the stylish for single garments and ensembles. 
*Practical Dress Design. By Mabel D. Erwin. xviii, 470 pp. ’40. 
Toward the acquirement of both ‘good taste and good technique. 


*The Story of Weaving. By L. Lamprey. x, 278 pp. ’39. Stokes 


History of fibers, looms, dyes, machines, plus social problems. 


*Individuality and Clothes. By Margaret Story, Catherine Oglesby. 
xiv, 428 pp. °40. Funk 


How to dress by diagnosis of features and figure. 
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LAND, WATER, AND AIR 


$50 Fair and Warmer. By Joseph Gaer. xii, 137 pp. °39. Harcourt... 


$100 


$200 


Over 
$200 


$10 


$25 
$200 


Over 
$200 


imple, interesting account of weather's past, present, and future. 
The Air and Its Mysteries. By C. M. Botley; American edition ar- 
ranged by Hanor A. Webb. xviii, 302 pp. ’40. Appleton ..... 
Pleasing story of world-wide weather and related light, sound, air travel. 
*Conservation and Citizenship. 4 George T. Renner, William H. 
It’s planning or poverty for North America in forests, ‘soils, ete. 
Oil Is Where You Find It. By Sam Mims. viii, 236 pp. ’40. Jones 
The human side of the business, stressing the tense moments, 
The Meteorological Glossary. By The Air Ministry. 251 pp. 740. 
British dictionary covering the modern terms of world- side weather. 
America’s Treasure. By W. Maxwell Reed. xviii, 395 pp. ’39. 
Its resources of ores and oil; its resourceful people. 
Weather Prediction. By R. M. Lester. 256 pp. °40. Chemical.... 
Well-illustrated British book, with chapters on world climates. 
*North America. By J. Russell Smith, M. Ogden Phillips. xvi, 
1008 pp. "40. Harcourt 
Subtitle: “Its People and Resources, , Development, and prospects ‘of 
the Continent as the Home of Man.” A truly monumental reference 


for en, conservation, economics, geography, meteorology, 
sociology. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Seeing Our Country: Book Two. By Walter B. Pitkin, Harold F. 
Hughes. xiv, 384-pp. °39. Macmillan .. 
Diversified Sndustrics of the U. S.—chemicals, clothing, machinery, 
power, the movies—as two traveling youngsters ae see them. 
Perilous Journeys. By Irma Taylor. viii, 232 °40. Harcourt 
Fourteen true and colorful tales of Beebe, Bligh, Pain, and their kind. 
*See Canada Next. By Larry Nixon. xxii, 287 pp. ’°40. Little... 
Stressing the convenience, cheapness, and vastness of this touring 
region. 
American Vacations. By Larry Nixon. xxvii, 380 pp. ’39. Little 
Suggesting where, how, with what, and why to go. 
*I Married Adventure: The Lives and Adventures of Martin and 
Osa Johnson. 376 pp. °40. Lippincott ............. 
Their paths led to the haunts of earth’s most savage beasts—and men. 
*Caravans to the Northwest. By John Blanchard. 123 pp. ’40. 
Picture book of the resources of Washington, ‘Oregon, ‘Montana, ‘Idaho. 
The Reason Why Columbus Sailed. By Albert B. Donworth. xii, 
In Iceland he heard the stories of the Norsemen, who had been across! 
North To Nome. By Louise Anita Martin. 316 pp. °39. Whitman 
Two boys on a thrilling summer trip to Alaska. 
*Vagabond Voyaging: the Story of Freighter Travel. By Larry 
How to see most for least cost when the world’s ports become peaceful. 
*The Isle of a Hundred Harbors. By Olive G. Gibson. 287 pp. ’40. 
Frank and friendly book on Cuba’s history, customs, and characters. 
Foldboat Holidays. By J. Kissner, Editor. xii, 316 pp. ’40. Grey- 
Two-seater cruises on North America’s scenic rivers, with oars or 
motors. 
Life On an Ice Floe. By Ivan Papanin. viii, 300 pp. ’39. Messner 
Four Soviet scientists floated from the North Pole to “Greenland in ’37. 
Americans All Over. By Jerome Beatty. x. 424 pp. ’40. Day.... 
Unique trip around the world in search of colorful Americans. 
Yellowstone National Park: Historical and Descriptive. By Hiram 
Martin Chittenden, Eleanor C. Cress, Isabelle F. Story. xii, 
Vivid Indian stories, interesting geology and biology; new edition. 
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*Accessories of Dress. By Katherine meets Lester, Bess Viola 

History of each separate covering nae head to. foot, for men and 
women, from early ages to now. Lavish illustrations. 


ScrENcE IN INDUSTRY 


See also list of texts in Industrial Arts.) 
a“ ~ Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 pp. ’39. 


“Picture-fact book” of on- and off-stage activities. 


Oss Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 pp. ’40. 
ar 
~-Picture-tact book” featuring minds at machines. 


Artificial Light and Its Applications. By Westinghouse engineers. 
296 pp. °40. Westinghouse 
Design, data, and diagram on every type of lighting; superior reference 
for projects and surveys of illumination. 
Let’s Go to the Movies. By William Clayton Pryor, Helen Sloman 
Pryor. xiv, 182 pp. Harcourt ; 
Features from story to screen; newsreels, shor ts, cartoons in ‘making. 
The Story of Man’s Quest for Water. By Jasper O. Draffin. viii. 
232 pp. °39. Garrard 
Neglected history linked with modern achievement for the pure ‘potion. 
This Fascinating Oil Business. By Max W. Ball. 444 pp. ’40. Bobbs 
The full sweep—geology, technology, economics—from sand to station. 
48 Million Horses. By Humphrey B. Neill. xii, 241 pp. °40. Lip- 
pincott 
a, rat million horsepower of electrical energy serve 120 million in 


Round the World in Industry. By Gerald Collins. xii, 180 PP. 
*40. Chemical 

Describing “unsung workers” on each continent. 

The Book of Diamonds: Their Curious Lore, Properties, Tests and 

Synthetic Manufacture. By J. Willard Hershey. xii, 142 pp. 


The Queen of Gems in history, commerce, and chemistry. 


Patent Fundamentals. By Adelbert Schapp. viii, 176 pp. ’39. 


Industrial 
Proper steps along a path that is full of pitfalls. 

Excursions In Science. By Neil B. Reynolds, Ellis L. Manning, 

Editors. xiv, 307 pp. °39. McGraw 
Thirty-six lectures of The Science Forum—General Electric Company— 
in which noted researchers talked simply of their studies. 

Machines Over Men. By Raymond F. Yates. xxii, 249 pp. ’39. 
Stokes 

Book about robots—amazing machines that seem to think! 

*A Dictionary of Metals and Their Alloys. By F. J. Camm. 245 
pp. Chemical 
Sources, smelting, hardening, coloring, rust-proofing, plating, etc. 
*Perfumes and Spices, Soaps and Cosmetics. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
xvi, 304 pp. °40. Page 
The romantic in their history, the strange in their sources and uses. 

The ag, ver of Electricity. By Alfred P. Morgan. xxviii, 363 ‘PP. 

39. Appleton 
Electricity’s history, stressing the earnestness of the electricians. 

Production Management. By A. M. Dutton. viii. 597 pp. ’39. 

Science in handling machines and men with efficiency. 

Modern Cosmeticology. By Ralph G. Harry. xiv, 288 pp. ’40. 

Chemistry and physiology of a host of pre parations; with formulas and 
techniques for personal and professional use. 

Coal: Its Properties, Analysis, Classification, Geology, Extraction, 
Uses and Distribution. By Elwood S. Moore. x, 473 pp. °40 

} FS recommended for any library in a mining or industrial region. 
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White — and Black Magic. By Richard C. Gill. xiv, 369 pp. 


Rich in Upper Amazon botany and adventure. 


Six_Came_ Back: the Arctic Adventures of David L. Brainard. 
Bessie Rowland James, Editor. 305 pp. ’40. Bobbs.......... 3.00 
Dramatic diary of one survivor of Greely’s Expedition, 1881-84. 


Alaska Holiday. By Barrett Willoughby. xii, 296 pp. ’40. Little 3.00 


Adventures in colorful Kodiak, with surprises from both men and 


nature. 
*The Great Naturalists Explore South America. By Paul Russell 
Cutright. xii, 340 pp. 40. Macmillan ....................... 3.50 


First, the visits of von Humboldt, Darwin, Wallace, Hudson, ‘then their 
descriptions of thirty-nine strange animals. 
New Roads to Riches in the Other Americas. 7 Edward Tomlin- 
son. xvi, 438 pp. °39. Scribner . 3.75 


Unfortunate title, implying Yankee exploitation; actually a “guide to 
future cooperation with the Andean nations. 


TRANSPORTATION BY SEA 
$200 Ships at Work. By A.C. Hardy. viii, 240 pp. *40. Chemical..... 3.00 


Merchant ships of all types, all nations; many photos, silhouettes. 


Over The Book of American Fighting Ships. By Joseph Leeming. x, 


ag my structures, machines, maneuvers; background of naval 
istory. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 
(See also list of texts in M13 pp Arts.) 


$50 *American Wings. By Burr Leyson. 215 pp. ’40. Dutton........ 2.00 
Science and safety in all types of planes; eoiing official photos. 
$100 *Sky Roads. By Ernest K. Gann. iv, 124 pp. °40. Crowell ... 2.00 
Duties of ground and flight workers who make the air a great highway. 


$200 *Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. xlii, 874 pp. °40. Crowell 2.50 


Annual revision that adds the famous flights to the summer of '40. 


*The Story of Flying. By Archibald Black. xvi, 267 pp. 40. 


Hop-by-hop history arriving at early "40's records. 
Over *Dive Bombers. By Robert A. Winston. 191 pp. °39. Holiday.... 2.00 


200 
$ U. S. Navy flier’s account of his training and very active life. 
I'll Take the High Road. By Wolfgang Langewiesche. x, 254 pp. 


How a man of small income became an air tourist of note. 


Practical Flying In War and Peace. By Albert H. Munday. xxiv, 


354 pp. °40. Harper 3.00 
A _ commander presents lessons—mechanical, meteorological, mili- 
ary. 
Flight Without Power: the Art of Gliding and Soaring. By Lewin 
Basic information on the gliders and their choice of weather. 
Meteorology for Aviators. By R. C. Sutcliffe. xiv, 307 pp. °40. 
Detailed as to ‘weather types over oceans and ‘continents; British author. 
OMMUNICATION 


$10 News Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 pp. 39. Harper  .80 
“Picture-fact book"’ of men and machines that get out the paper. 
Radio Workers. By Alice V. Keliher and others. 56 pp. °40. 
Harper ...... .80 


“Picture-fact book” of activities before and behind the microphone. 

$25 Do You Want to Get Into Radio? By Frank A. Arnold. xx, 140 pp. 

Aone to high school and college students as to training and oppor- 

unities. 

Here Is a Book. By Marshall McClintock. 52 pp. °39. Vanguard 2.00 

Unique story in which every step in publishing this book is explained. 

$100 The Victory of Television. By Philip Kerby. xii, 120 pp. ’39. 
1.00 


Problems technical and financial ‘in the newest electrical ‘industry. 
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*Getting Acquainted With Radio. By Alfred Morgan. xii, 285 pp. 
Featured by clear ‘diagrams ‘and simple text concerning equipment. 
The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By A. Frederick Collins, E. L. 
Clear and practical in text and diagram with newest hookups. 
We Present Television. John Porterfield, Kay Reynolds, Editors. 


Ex> aining the amazing combination ‘of men, ‘machines, and electrons. 


In REALMS OF SPACE 


(See also list of texts in General Science) 


The Pinpoint Planetarium. By Armand N. Spitz. viii, 86 pp., 24 
charts. °40. Holt 
Ingenious cut-out dome of northern and southern heavens each month, 
which are to be pierced for stars. Liberal explanatory text. 
The Birth and Death of the Sun: Stellar Evolution and Subatomic 
Energy. By George Gamow. xvi, 238 pp. °40. Viking 


Blending the knowledge of atoms and stars, the physical chemistry | of 
the universe is discussed. Best seniors will understand. 


LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 
Tue Livinc WorRLD 


(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) : 
Adventuring In Nature. By Betty Price. 98 pp. ’39. National 
Conmeny telling what to make, ‘buy, read, and seek for outdoor 
pleasu 
*Working With Nature. By Eleanor King, Wellmer Pessels. xviii, 
How the small animals are related to soil and forest conservation. 
*Exploring the Earth and Its Life in a Natural History Museum. 
By James Lindsay McCreery. viii, 312 pp. ’40. Stokes 
How museums may serve both the sightseer and the scholar. 
Down to Earth: a Naturalist Looks About. By Alan Devoe. x, 228 
Essays on diversified nature. eloquent in ‘spots, instructive throughout. 
*The Microscopic World. By Frank Thone. 245 pp. ’40. Messner 
How micro-organisms are grown and studied; striking pictures. 
*Wonder Creatures of the Sea. By A. Hyatt Verrill. xvi, 272 pp. 
°40. Appleton 
Marine biology told with ‘a keen sense of the bizarre. 
*Your Career in Agriculture. By Homer P. Anderson. 285 pp. 
Become an agricultural scientist, and you will be healthy and happy. 
“a Farming for Beginners. By H. A. Highstone. xii, 199 
ny city families fail—yet may succeed—on the farm. 
King Cane: the Story of Sugar in Hawaii. By John W. vonter~ 
Blend of botany and sociology in the problems of the sweet island. 
*The Control of Organisms. By Frederick L. Fitzpatrick. xiv. 
How man has striven to become the boss of oe. animals, germs. 
*Woodcraft. By Bernard S. Mason. vi, 580 pp. °39. Barnes...... 
Broadly describing practically everything 44 doing in the woods. 
*The Microscope. By R.M. Allen. viii, 286 pp. ’40. Van Nostrand 
Comprehensive on history, principles, design, techniques. 
Unresting Cells. By Ralph W. Gerard. xviii, 439 pp. °40. Ha 
pasa description of living matter in its genesis, growth, reproduc’ ~ 
death. Rare photos, clever diagram 
Agriculture In Modern Life. By O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, M. L. 
Wilson. viii, 303 pp. °39. Har 


4 
How to live—not merely make a _ the farm. Scholarly. 
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PLANTs OF LAND AND WATER 
(See also lists of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


$50 Gardening for Fun, Health, and Money. By A. Frederick Collins. 
Another contribution to practical science by ‘this versatile author. 
$100 Our Plant Friends and Foes. By William Atherton DuPuy. xiv, 
Reissue emphasizing human uses. (See Our Insect Friends and Foes.) 
Kingdom of the Trees. By Erle Kauffman. 128 pp. °40. Reilly... 
Forms and uses of two dozen big tree families; stri ing pictures. 
*Gardening Without Soil. By A. H. Phillips. 137 pp. 40. Chemical 
Construction plans and chemical formulas made simple for amateurs. 
$200 Men and Trees. By Joseph Gaer. x, 118 pp. °30. Harcourt 
The needs, methods, plans for saving our nation’s forests. 
The Home Gardening Encyclopedia. Walter Brett, Editor. 448 
pp. Chemical .. 
Alphabetical guide to ‘gardens, their content and care. 
Shrubs In the Garden and Their Legends. By Vernon Quinn. xii, 
308 pp. Stokes 
Delightful blend of legend, real history, botany of thirty ‘shrubs. 
Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers. By Vernon Quinn. x, 245 
Charming lore—and a bit of botany—for fifty flowers. 
Just Weeds. By Edwin Rollins Spencer. xviii, 317 pp. ’40. Scrib- 
As useful to the gardener as his book on flowers or vegetables. 
Over *The Book of Garden Improvements. By Walter Brett. x, 256 PP. 
Large, lavishly illustrated pages concerning gardens of every size. 
Flowering Earth. By Donald Culross Peattie. viii, 260 pp. ’39. 
By one who sees plants as. a botanist, but interprets asa poet. 
Partner of Nature. By Luther Burbank; Wilbur Hall, Editor. xii, 
A competent editor condenses the “Plant Wizard’s” significant writings. 
America’s Garden Book. By Louise and James Bush-Brown. xxiv, 
Comprehensive on gardening as a craft, ‘a science, and an art. 
*Earth’s Green Mantle: Plant Science for the General Reader. By 
Sydney Maugham. 322 pp. ’39. Macmillan ................. 


A master of analogy instructively compares plants to machines. 


ANIMALS OF FACT AND FANCY 
(See also list of texts in Agriculture, Biology.) 


$50 Our Insect Friends and Foes. By William Atherton ay. xii, 
284 pp. °40. Winston .... 


A reissue stressing those we should—and should not—swat. ‘(Companion 
volumes: Our Bird Friends and Foes, '25; Our Animal Friends and 


Foes, 
$100 “eee Insects. By James G. Needham. vi, 129 pp. ’40. 
To encourage beginning ‘naturalists in their field work and collections. 
Animals as Friends and How To Keep Them. By Margaret Shaw, 
eames Visner. Xvi, pp. “40. Dutton ...... 
How a zoo keeps world-wide species healthy. 
$200 The Chisel-Tooth Tribe. By Wilfrid S. Bronson. x, 200 pp. ’39. 

Rodents the world over, with chapters as lively as their subjects. 
Over *Bill and the Bird Bander. By Edna H. Evans. viii, 220 pp. ’40. 

A boy’s observations of Florida’s diversified bird life. 

Children of the Sea. By Wilfrid S. Bronson. iv, 264 pp. ’40. 
Harcourt 


Fanciful tale of a dolphin that made friends with a Bahama boy. 
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*Livestock Management. By Joel S. Coffey, Lyman E. Jackson, 
R. W. Gregory. xii. 500 pp. °40. Lippincott ................. 
Profitable practices and scientific reasons for them. 
*Voices from the Grass. By Julie Closson Kenly. xx, 248 pp. 40. 
Appleton 
Delightful chapters that make insects seem very real and interesting. 
*About Spiders: Introducing Arachne. By Elaine V. Emans. 183 
Strange ways made familiar by a faithful watcher’s descriptions. 
Bambi’s eo ¥ the Story of a Forest Family. By Felix Salten. 
315 pp. °39. Bobbs 
Adratures of a deer, his mate, ‘and offspring, told as vivid fiction. 
Eyes In the Night. By Tappan Gregory. xii, 243 pp. °39. Crowell 
Camera hunting after sundown has its thrills—which readers may share. 
Introduction to Entomology. By John Henry Comstock, Glenn W. 
Herrick. xxii, 1064 pp. °40. Comstock 


Ninth edition of this comprehensive reference on insects. The illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Comstock are acquiring historic interest. 


THE Foops oF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics) 


Food and Life: Yearbook of Agriculture, 1939. By Gove Ham- 
bidge, O. E. Reed, and others. xvi, 1165 pp. ’39. Supt. of Docu- 

Huge volume of 58 chapters on the nourishment of man and beast; ‘su- 
perior reference at a bargain price. 

To Market, to Market. By Margaret Turner Gamble, Margaret 
Chandler Porter. 279 

How to get full value in buying food; newest grading ‘rules, laws. 

*America Cooks: Practical Recipes from 48 States. By the Browns 
—Cora. Rose, and Bob. 986 pp. °40. Norton ... 

Cooking lore and practice from each State, each Region, ‘the Nation. 
pactess old and new. No more diversified cook book was ever pub- 
isne 

*Better Meals for Less Money. By Hazel Young. x, 156 pp. ’40. 
Little 

Advice on marketing and nutrition published before each menu. 


*The Story of Cookery. By L. Lamprey. xviii, 262 pp. Stokes .. 


Markets and kitchens of all centuries, plus the modern sealed packages. 
*Outdoor Cookery. By the Browns—Cora, Rose, and Bob. vi, 506 
Recipes standard—as steak—and bizarre—as snake. ‘Jolly reading. 
*The Chemical Composition of Foods. By R. A. McChance, E. M. 
Widdowson. 150 pp. °40. Chemical 
Detailed tables from reliable British analyses. 
~~ and History. By E. Parmalee Prentice. xviii, 269 pp. ’39. 
and results of great famines. 


THE HEALTH OF MAN 
(See also list of texts in Physiology.) 


Picture of Health. By James Clarke. ii, 125 pp. °40. Macmillan 
The body's workings carefully described for The People’s Library. 
We Call It Human Nature. By Paul Grabbe, Gardner Murphy. vi, 
120 pp. °39. Harper 


Striking picture-book of psychology, explaining behavior, ‘adjustment. 


*Do You Want To Become a Doctor? By Morris Fishbein. xiv, 
Wise advice as to preparation, the long training, and early practice. 
*Americans Live Longer. By W. W. Bauer. 219 Pp. °40. Bobbs 
Humor mixed with serious Larue the principal should read it. 
*Women in White: Medical Occupations for Girls. By Lee M. 
Klinefelter. 320 Dutton ... 


Some fourteen fields. in which they may train for expert service. 
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Man Against the Microbe. By Joseph W. Bigger. 304 pp. ’39. 
Describing the endless war against bacteria, protozoa, viruses. 


*Your Allergy and What To Do About It. By June B. Cohen, 
Milton B. Cohen. 177 pp. ’°40. Lippincott 
Interesting as to causes, conservative as to cures. 
The Doctor Prescribes Music. By Edward Podolsky. x, 134 pp. 
How harmony’s ‘proved physical effects strengthen health. 
Unconquered Enemy. By Boris Sokoloff. viii, 198 pp. °40. Grey- 
It is cancer. Many helpful treatments are known; ‘research goes on. 
The Medical Career. By Harvey Cushing. viii, 302 pp. °40. Little 
Earnest—often eloquent—essays on medical history, biography, ethics. 
An Introduction to Human Anatomy. By Clyde Marshall. 388 pp. 
Well illustrated volume on all body structures for high school reference. 
Ways to Community Health Education. By Ira V. Hiscox and 
others. xii, 306 pp. ’39. Commonwealth 
Chiefly how to get publicity, arouse interest, secure cooperation. 


THE RECREATIONS OF MAN 


A Modern Physical Education Program for Boys and Girls. By 
Vaughn S. Blanchard, Laurentine B. Collins. xviii, 350 p. ’40. 

Gym, pool, playground activities and contests in detail. 
*Riding: a Manual. of Horsemanship for Beginners. By J. J. Boni- 
Do’s and don’ t’ s to adjust the untrained rider to the trained horse. 
*Six-Man Football. By Ray O. Duncan. x, 76 pp. ’40. Barnes 
Diagrams and descriptions of the better game tor small high schools. 
*Wrestling. By E.C. Gallagher. 91 pp. °39. Barnes 
Science of a strenuous sport, with 148 action photos. 
*How To Tie Flies. By E.C. Gregg. xii, 83 pp. ’39. Barnes 
Fish may beware if these instructions are followed! 
*Boxing. By Edwin L. Haislet. viii, 120 pp. °40. Barnes. 
Basic skills in ‘‘the manly art,’’ making a fighter tough but fair. 
*Roping. By Bernard S. Mason. vi, 138 pp. °40. Barnes.... 
Designed to spread the skill of spins and throws with the lariat. 
*Softball. By Arthur T. Noren. xvi, 108 pp. °40. Barnes. ..... 
How to field each position; chapters on women’s, and night, games. 
*Skiing. By Walter Prager. iv,92 pp. ’39. Barnes 
From first falls to the long leaps; many photos. 

*Skating. By Harold Putnam, Dwight Parkinson. viii, 115 PP. 

*39. Barnes .. 
Plain and fancy participation in the most graceful outdoor sport. 


*Archery. By Natalie Reichart, Gilman Keasey. 95 pp. *40. Barnes 


$200 


Equipment and technique in this ancient sport. 
*La Crosse. By Tad Stanwick. xiv, 92 pp. °40. Barnes 
Skill and teamwork of “the fastest game on two feet.” 
The Administration of High School Athletics. By Charles E. For- 
sythe. xviii, 413 pp. °39. Prentice 
Distinctly practical on the “work” as well as the “play.” 
*How To Play Six-Man Football. By Ralph Henry Barbour, La 
Mar Sarra. xii, 113 pp. ‘39. Appleton 
Chapters on stance, blocking, tackling, kicking, with forty diagrams. 
*Tennis As a Hobby. By Henry I. Cummings. xiv, 89 pp. ’40. 
Harper 


Featured by photographs of best form for every drive and shot. 

More Indoor and Community Games. By Sid G. Hedges. viii, 144 
pp. 39. Chemical 

In this great variety of fun- makers, considerable science. 


*Pre-College Football. By Robert Cooper Barr. xvi, ’39. Stokes 


Coaching the younger players in football, plus courage and character. 
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*Bicycling As a Hobby. By Roland C. Geist. x, 163 pp. 40. Harper 


Safe cycling in large and small groups; also racing. 


*Intramural Sports. By Elmer D. Mitchell. x, 324 pp. ’39. Barnes 
Comprehensive guide to sports for all in high school and college. 
Table Games: How To Make and Play Them. By Ray J. Marran. 

Simple construction projects offer a little science and ‘much fun, 
Playthings for Indoor and Outdoor Fun. By Ray J. Marran. om 
163 pp. °40. Appleton 
Entertaining variety of construction novelties, ‘fun to ‘make, to use. 
Visual Aids for Teaching Sports. By Therese Powdermaker, Kate 
Rowland. 28 pp. °40. Barnes 
Poster-page picture book showing form for 24 feminine ‘sports. 
The Party Book. By Mary Breen. xii. 354 pp. °39. Barnes 
Many games and stunts have scientific background. 
*Training for Championship Athletics. By C. Ward Crampton. 
Physical and mental habits that give the strength to win! 
gg Camping Guide. By George W. Martin. xxiv, 349 pp. 
By car, afoot, canoe; details of shelter, bedding, ‘cooking . . insects. 
*Famous American Athletes of Today: Seventh Series. By Jerry 
Photos, lives, records of twelve recent champions; complete list, 88 stars. 
An Anatomical Analysis of Sports. By Gertrude Hawley. xii, 191 
pp. Barnes 
How to protect and strengthen the joints and muscles of the strenuous. 
*The Dartmouth Book of Winter Sports. Harold Putnam, Editor. 
xviii, 315 pp. 7°39. Barnes ... 
From first to fancy steps in skating, skiing, plus winter camp fun. 
*The Complete Swimmer. By Harold S. Ulen, Guy Larcom, Jr. 
How oe becomes better, better, and better—the marvel of the 
mee 
America Learns To Play. By Foster Rhea Dulles. xviii, 441 pp. 
All kinds of fun for the people, from the husking bees of 1607 to foot- 
ball games of 1940. Rich psychology, rare photographs. 
Bibliography of Swimming. Frances A. Greenwood, Compiler. 308 
pp. Wilson 
Approximately 10,000 titles, films, organizations, sources ‘of supplies. 
*Swimming Pool Standards. By Frederick W. Luehring: xiv, 273 
pp. Barnes 
Most important, how it is kept clean. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN 


Citizens At Work. By Jeremiah S. Young, Edwin M. Barton, Lysle 
E. Johnston. xx, 402 pp. °40. McGraw ..................... 


Science can not be hidden in busy United States! 


Vocations for Girls. By Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, Harry Dexter 
Kitson. xii, 358 pp. °39. Harcourt 


Practically ‘divided into those groups where ladies have best, average, 


= poor chances for jobs. Recommends square pegs for square 
oles. 


Living Your Life. By Claude C. Crawford, Ethel G. Cooley, C. C. 
Particularly how to learn by watching the older folks. 
For Daughters and Mothers. By Valeria Hopkins Parker. 138 pp. 
a yey =. ‘may be healthy and popular through adolescence. 
Manners Now and Then. ~4 May B. van Arsdale, Mary Rebecca 
Lingenfelter. xiv, 226 pp. °40. Harcourt 


History, then logic ‘of the eet essential principles of present-day ‘polite- 
ness. 
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-— Infancy to Adolescence. By F. K. and R. V. Merry. xx, 330 


Pre owth in the skills of motion, ‘language, emotion, play. ‘talents, inter- 
ests, personality, character, as observed by scholars rather than 


mothers. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Part I, Definitions. By Staff. 
U.S. Employment Service. xxxii, 1287 pp. °39. Supt. of Docu- 
ments 
Describing 29,000 different. jobs, including ‘all the scientific ones. 
It’s a Woman’s Business. By Estelle Hamburger. viii, 300 pp. ’39. 
Vanguard .. 
Jolly story of training—and triumphs—in New York department stores. 
i. to Eugenics. By Frederick Osborn. xiv, 312 pp. 40. 
The laws of heredity asa foundation for a National population policy. 
The Art of Understanding. By Harry J. Baker. 400 pp. ’40. 
Christopher .. 
The practical psychology of young folks’ problems; for seniors. 


~~ and Heredity. By Amram Scheinfeld, Morton D. Schweitzer. 
x, 434 pp. °39. Stokes 
“hoe text and clever diagrams make the gifts of our ancestors of 
absorbing interest. Many case histories, including the Dionnes. 


SCIENCE AND THE CONSUMER 
(See also list of texts in Home Economics.) 


*Consumer Economics. By Ada Kennedy, Cora Vaughn. 360 pp. 
*39. Manual Arts .. 
Science is at the: bottom of all wise buying. 
*Consumers All. By Joseph Gaer. xiv, 208 pp. °40. Harcourt... 
Concise, practical guide for “buying a living. 
Let’s Look at Advertising. By William C. and Helen S. Pryor. 
xii, 249 pp. °40. Harcourt 
Evaluating the mass attack on the American mind. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS AND TEXT REFERENCES 
. AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Arts. By Eugene Davenport, Aretas Nolan. x, 308 
pp. Garrard ... 
Simple discussion of products and problems, with background ‘of history. 


BIOLOGY 
Biology. By Howard M. Parshley. x, 232 Pp. °40. Wiley 
res. 


Skillfully condensed to essentials for college Ihman survey. 
Practical Zoology: Dissection. By H. R. Howes. 118 pp. ’40. 
How a methodical ‘British instructor dissects the simpler animals. 
Elements of Botany. By Richard M. Holman, Wilfred W. Robbins. 
xii, 392 pp. °*40. Wile 


y 
Convenient reference in this well illustrated college text. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry In Use. By Raymond B. Brownlee and others. x, 678 
pp. Allyn ... 
A strong slant, strssing industrial processes. 
“~— Chemistry. By Charles E, Dull. xii, 745, xxxii pp. °40. 
as with recent pictures and new topics. 
a * 4 ew World of Chemistry. By Bernard Jaffe. xii, 692 pp. ’40. 
ilver 


An entirely new style ‘of high school text, stressing how chemists work 
and consumers profit. Richer than others in thoughtful questions 
and teaching aids. 
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An Introduction to Chemical Science. By W. H. Hatcher. viii, 423 
College text of broad content—inorganic, organic, food, industrial—for 
arts students. 
Introductory College Chemistry. By Neil E. Gordon, William E. 
Trout, Jr. xiv, 753 pp. °40. World 
Modernized second edition, experiments in text, liberal teaching aids. 
General College Chemistry. By Joseph A. Babor, Alexander Lehr- 
man. xiv. 659 pp. °40. Crowell 
Extensive college text assuming previous high school course. 
Textbook of Biochemistry. By Benjamin Harrow. x, 439 pp. ’40. 
Saunders 
Comprehensive reference for physiology, chemistry, biology ‘classes. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Science and Life. By Frank Reh, Frank M. Wheat. Books 1 and 2. 
vi, 406 pp.; Books 3 and 4, vi, 496 pp.; Books 5 and 6, x, 661 pp. 
’39. American Book 1.20, 1.48 

Diversified texts carefully graded for 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 

Science In Our Modern World. By Ralph K. Watkins, Winifred 
Perry. Book I—Understanding Science, xvi, 432 pp.; Book II— 
Science for Daily Use, xii, 500 pp.; Book III—Science for Human 

Control, xvi, 588 pp. °40. Macmillan 1.28, 1.48, 
For 7th, 8th, and 9th grades respectively; modern format. 

Elementary General Science, Book II. By J. M. Harrison. viii, 

304 pp. °39. Longmans 
It's interesting to compare this simple British text with “ours.” 

Living With Science. By Morris Meister. Book I—Air and Water; 
Food and Sunshine, xxiv, 367 pp.; Book II—Life and the 
Weather; Man and His Neighbors, xxiv, 390 pp.; Book III—The 
Needs of Living Things; Life and Energy, xxxviii, 791 pp. °40. 
Scribner 1.40, 1.44, 

Sequence for 7th, 8th, 9th grades, featuring teaching aids. 

Everyday Problems in Science. By Wilbur L. Beauchamp, John C. 
Mayfield, Joe Young West. xvi, 752 pp. °40. Scott ... ; 
Large 9th grade text featuring practical aids to self- instruction. 
Science: a Story of Progress and Discovery. ira 
Richard W. Sharpe. xiv, 495 pp. 40. Holt 

Revised 9th grade text full of new pictures. 
ae. By Clyde Fisher, Marian Lockwood. x, 205 ‘Pp. *40. 
ile 
oo for college freshman survey in this field. 
Our Environment: How We Use and Control It. By George C. 
Harry A. Carpenter. xii, 834 pp. °40. Allyn 
Revised 9th grade text features new photos and enlarged teaching aids. 

The Physical Sciences. By Emmett James Cable, Robert Ward 

Getchell, William Henry Kadesch. xviii, 754 pp. °40. Prentice 


Survey for college freshmen; earnest high school seniors will enjoy it. 


HoMeE ECONOMICS 


Sharing Home Life. By Laura Baxter, Margaret M. Justin, Lucile 
Osborn Rust. x, 597 pp. °40. Lippincott.. 
Broadening the home economics course by diversified units. 
Introduction to Experimental Cookery. By Edith H. Nason. x, 
317 pp. °39. McGraw . 


Practical activities that lie between cooking and food research. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Gas and Oil Engines. By Peter S. Caldwell. 125 pp. ’39. Chemical 
British types, well described and diagrammed. 
Automotive Diesel Maintenance. By W. J. Cumming. x, 106 pp. 
Pitman 
Concise instruction concerning a developing source of power. 
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Aeroplane Carburettors (Part I). E. Molloy, E. W. Knott, Editors. 


Maintenance and repair of these devices on British planes. 


Aeroplane Instruments (Part I). E. Molloy, E. W. Knott, Editors. 
Describing ‘the deviced behind the dials on British planes. 


ay (Part I). E. Molloy, E. W. Knott, Editors. viii, 132 PP. 


Chemical 
Installation, inspection, servicing ‘modern ‘propellers, ‘British planes. 


Installation and Maintenance of Electric Motors. By E. Molloy. 
For practical men on the job, or learners in the shops. 
Landing Legs, Wheels and Brakes. E. Molloy, E. W. Knott, Editors, 
Servicing these underparts of British planes. 
Practical Design of Small Motors and Transformers. By E. Molloy. 
viii, 176 pp. °40. Chemical 
Non-mathematical instruction for practical electricians. 


Induction Motors. By S. Gordon Monk. viii, 126 pp. ’39. Chemical 


The design and mathematics of these useful machines. 


Stair Building. By Gilbert Townsend. viii, 200 pp. °40. Ameri- 


can Tech, 
Practical and artistic details of this building specialty. 


Aircraft Engine Maintenance. By Daniel J. Brimm, Jr., H. Edward 
Care and repair, including parts and accessories. 
Aircraft Maintenance. By Daniel J. Brimm, Jr., H. Edward Bog- 
Comprehensive details of woodwork, metalwork, fabric, ‘all rigging. 
Electric Wiring. By W. S. Ibbetson. viii, 264 pp. °39. Chemical 
Very practical instructions by British codes. 
Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating. By Albert Uhl, Arthur 
L. Nelson, Carl H. Dunlap. 342 pp. °40. American Tech. 
Liberal diagrams and photos showing economical, approved installation. 
How To Design and Install Plumbing. By A. J. Matthias, Jr. viii, 
388 pp. *40. American Tech................ 
Diagrams and descriptions of every fixture, in and out of sight. 
Arc-Welding Handbook. By Karl Meller, J. E. W. Ginger. xiv, 
Methods of a German expert published in England. 


Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood. By Adnah Clifton Newell. 


The history, chemistry. manufacture, and application of surface treat- 
ments of all types, old and new. 


Machine Shop Training Course. By Franklin D. Jones. Vol. I— 
vi, Vol. II—vi, 552 pp. °40. Industrial. Singly, $4.00 


Forty-eight divisions that cover every aspect of machine shop practice, 
organized for either shop, school. or self-instruction. 


PuysIcs 


An Outline of First Year College Physics. By Clarence E. Bennett. 

Consciseness gives reference value for the better students. 

Modern Physics. By Charles E. Dull. x, 588, xxv pp. °39. Holt 


High school text with more pages, more pictures, more practicality, 
more pedagogical helps. Possibly this book will turn the tide of 
student interest back toward physics. 


Household Physics. By Walter G. Whitman. viii, 436 pp. ’39. Wiley 
Practical college text revised with six added chapters. 

Fundamentals of College Physics. By Willibald Weniger. viii, 

694 pp. °40. American Book 


Concise formulas, definitions, diagrams, for quick high school reference. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


An Introduction to Human Anatomy. By Clyde Marshall. 388 pp. 
Saunders 2.50 


Concise reference, particularly liberal as to illustrations. 


A Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology. By Jesse Feiring Wil- 


Superior reference for names and functions of tissues and organs. 
A Textbook of Practical Nursing. By Kathryn O. Brownell. x, 
Seventeen comprehensive chapters, with teaching and study aids. 
Human Physiology. By Percy Goldthwait Stiles, Gordon C. Ring. 
450 pp. °39. Saunders ... 
Superior reference brought up to date. 


4 : 


REFUNDING ARKANSAS SCHOOL BONDS 


W. D. McCLURKIN 
Superintendent of Blytheville Schools 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Debt adjustment is a procedure occasionally required in the admin- 
istration of commercial and public organizations. In recent years the 
boards of directors of local public schools in Arkansas have under- 
taken the refunding of the bonded indebtedness of the schools. The 
fiscal independence of the local districts and the plans proposed by 
the various agents employed by them have led to a diversity of prac- 
tices in school bond refunding. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the circumstances and 
conditions which necessitated a readjustment of the bonded debt 
structure of the schools; to summarize and evaluate the procedures, 
techniques, and principles employed in refunding; and, if possible, to 
recommend sound procedures for the refunding of school bonds. 

The refunding plans of all Arkansas public school districts which 
have attempted to reorganize their bonded debt structures between 
January 1, 1931, and August 31, 1939, are included in this study. The 
bonded debt structure of the public schools is not the concern of the 
study except as the refunding of the indebtedness has involved an ad- 
justment of the structure. The study is intended to examine all means 
of bond refunding available to the local districts under existing con- 
stitutional and statutory regulations. 

Data were secured from three sources: the statutes of the State of 
Arkansas and pertinent court decisions; the original applications for 
permission to refund and the refunding contracts as filed with the 
State Department of Education by each district and its agent; and 
various records in the files of some of the refunding agents. 

The problem has three general parts. The first is the history of the 
bonded debt structure of Arkansas public schools. The second is the 
development of conditions which made of the bonded debt an excessive 
burden, and the evolution of policies and practices in school bond 
refunding. The third is the description and evaluation of procedures 
and practices, with a summary of the data involved. 


SUMMARY OF THE DATA 


The public school system in Arkansas grew rapidly between 1900 
and 1930. During this period of expansion, the constitutional limita- 
tion imposed upon local school taxes was raised successively in 1907, 
in 1917, and in 1927. At no time, however, were sufficient funds avail- 
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able to pay current operating expenses and to finance the necessary 
expenditures for capital outlays. The tax limitation prevented a 
pay-as-you-go policy for the state as a whole. Consequently, local 
school districts resorted to borrowing by means of bond issues as one 
method of funding the public school program. 


Legislative authority to incur indebtedness was granted first in 1903. 
Subsequent legislation enabled more and more districts to borrow 
money through the sale of bonds. In 1927, any local district in Arkan- 
sas could issue bonds in any amount and for almost any purpose. The 
sale of long-term bonds was permitted to fund outstanding warrants 
and to pay current expenses. Both temporary and bonded indebted- 
ness increased rapidly through reckless and unwise borrowing. Some 
of the security pledged for the bonds was of questionable value, but 
the bondholders were as reckless in lending as the districts were in 
borrowing. The creditors exacted a high rate of interest for the risks 
they were taking. 


The effects of the depression upon the financial conditions of the 
schools caused the debt requirements to become excessive burdens. 
The financial distress of various districts was aggravated by the prac- 
tices of a bond firm with whom they were associated. It was impera- 
tive that an adjustment of debt structures be made to prevent unwise 
curtailment of the essential services of the schools, and that the bor- 
rowing power of local districts be restricted. Adoption of the new 
school code in 1931 placed a statutory limit of 7 per cent upon the 
ratio of bonded debt to assessed valuation. The decline in valuations 
during the depression increased the debt ratio in many districts which 
had been within the legal limit at the time of its enactment. 

Philosophies of school bond refunding were dependent upon the 
points of view. School districts believed that their creditors should 
scale down their demands in proportion to the ability of the districts 
to pay. Bondholders contended that they were entitled to the sche- 
duled earnings and repayment of the loans. When both debtor and 
creditor considered the general social welfare, a refunding agreement 
usually resulted. 


The 1931 school law and later amendments facilitated debt adjust- 
ments by setting up machinery for the exchange of bonds. Provision 
was made for voting building funds to be used solely for debt service. 
In addition, authorization was granted to vote a continuous building 
fund levy for the life of the refunding bond issues. 

A diversity of practices soon required court rulings on policies gov- 
erning building fund administration. Earlier state court decisions 
had held that bondholders were entitled to the first revenues of de- 
faulting districts. Later rulings were apparently a reversal of the 
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earlier position, for they restricted the interests of the bondholders to 
specific building fund taxes. Federal courts gave arbitrary relief to 
the creditors in instances where no consideration was given them by 
the districts, yet the decrees prevented the creditors from closing the 
schools even if some of the bonds remained in default. 

The decision in Horne v. Paragould held that a building fund must 
be voted specifically, and that funds voted for general school purposes 
could not be applied to bond payments. In the case of Houston v. 
Commercial National Bank, the court decreed that there could be no 
surplus in the building fund because the deed of trust provided that 
all the money must be remitted to the trustee. 

The federal courts generally issued temporary restraining orders 
which placed the financial affairs of the districts in the hands of the 
courts until satisfactory adjustments were made with the bondholders. 
In Catholic Order of Foresters v. North Little Rock School District, 
judgment was awarded the plaintiff only in an amount proportional to 
the total amount of bonds outstanding, including refunding bonds. No 
prior claim was allowed the original bonds. Although the judgment 
was for the full face value of the bonds, the right of recovery was so 
limited that the plaintiff sought dismissal of similar suits and disposed 
of the original bonds being held. 

A modified type of bond for refunding issues gained considerable 
favor. These bonds were term bonds which had been assigned serial 
numbers to correspond with the order of maturity of the original 
bonds. The term bonds were callable at par and accrued interest. 
They contained a provision which permitted districts to buy them on 
sealed tenders. The surplus in the building fund was exhausted an- 
nually, either by the acceptance of tenders or by call in serial order. 

Five refunding agencies were utilized by the schools: the local di- 
rectors, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the State operating 
through the Revolving Loan Fund, federal courts of bankruptcy ad- 
ministering the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, and commercial refunding 
agents. The Revolving Loan Fund and the commercial agents were 
of most importance in the state refunding program, although the R.F.C. 
and the Municipal Bankruptcy Act afforded opportunity to scale down 
principal as well as interest. 

By means of loans totaling $2,587, 306, the Revolving Loan Fund has 
enabled 144 school districts to reduce their bonded debts by $794,951 
since 1934-35. The median amount of bonded indebtedness against 
these districts was $13,958, which was replaced by a median loan of 
$11,875; the mean bonded indebtedness was $23,488, replaced by a 
mean loan of $17,967. The Paragould School District replaced a debt 
of $167,000 by a loan of $64,108. Total loans to individual districts 
ranged from $850 to $93,020. 
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Two commercial agents were employed in eighty-four of the 165 
cases utilizing this type of assistance. The remaining eighty-one pro- 
grams were carried out through eighteen agents and refunding agen- 
cies. One of the refunding agents hampered rather than helped the 
districts which employed him. The other agents apparently performed 
their services satisfactorily. A total of $14,227,418 has been involved 
in the new debt structures promoted by the 165 districts. 

A hypothetical district would have employed a commercial agent 
for a fee of approximately 3.4 per cent of a refunding issue of $39,000. 
The exchanges would have been completed, the interest rates would 
have been approximately 0.71 per cent lower, and the new bonds would 
have been the modified type scheduled for twenty-four years, with an 
eight-mill levy. 

In recent months, refunding plans appear to favor the principle of 
conversion. These programs generally have required the sacrifice of 
any existing call and tender provisions. To this extent, the advantage 
gained by conversion is problematical, for only the future can deter- 
mine the ultimate value of call and tender operations. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 


1. By virtue of its sovereignty, the State authorized the wanton 
issuance of public school bonds. By the same token, the State is obli- 
gated to guarantee the payments on bonded debts. 

2. The policies of the Revolving Loan Fund are directed toward a 
partial refunding by means of occasional purchases of bonds at pre- 
vailing discounts. The purpose of the commercial agent is, customarily, 
the rearrangement of the entire bonded debt into one schedule, with 
more emphasis upon maturity extension than upon interest reduction 
and scaling of principal. These two agencies apparently have per- 
formed different functions in the refunding of Arkansas school bonds. 

3. Regulations of the Revolving Loan Fund probably have two 
effects upon the discounts available on original bonds. Proportional 
debt reduction tends to set the maximum market value of each bond 
at the same proportion of its face value. The depositing of original 
bonds as collateral tends to hold the debt at its original level, thereby 
holding down the market value of the outstanding bonds. 

4. Refunding is feasible when default is not threatened. This con- 
clusion implies that there are two types of refunding: namely, volun- 
tary refunding for the purpose of reducing interest costs; and forced 
refunding for the purpose of postponing maturities and reducing an- 
nual payments. 

5. This study has revealed clearly that efforts to reschedule bonded 
debts at reduced interest rates have been generally successful. 
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6. There is no reason to assume that property values will return to 
their former inflated 1929 level; hence, the graduated increases in in- 
terest rates are unwarranted. 

7. It seems a logical conclusion that bondholders must scale their 
earnings toward government bond yields in proportion to the ability 
of the school district to pay. 

8. Use of the modified type of school bonds is desirable and should 
be encouraged in refunding programs. The characteristic feature of 
serial bonds made refunding necessary. The schedule of payments on 
modified bonds is lightest during depression years and is heaviest 
during years of prosperity. 

9. The State of Arkansas has been lax in the supervision of refund- 
ing, just as it was lax in the authorization of the original bonds. There 
is no justification for having permitted the high fees and the “improvi- 
dent” contracts. 

10. There is no apparent justification for the penalties in interest 
being paid on many Arkansas school bonds. 

11. When State Board of Education bonds sell at a rate of 4 per cent 
interest, the credit of the State is apparently no better than that of 
many local school districts. 

12. Independent refunding by the local school board has been suc- 
cessful. More utilization of this means of effecting debt adjustments 
probably could be made if proper assistance were rendered by the 
State. 

13. Bond maturities have. been postponed to the extent that future 
borrowing power is curtailed seriously. The schedules of the refund- 
ing bonds threaten to restrict needed building programs in the future. 
A limit should be placed upon the possible extension of final maturi- 
ties. The utilization of agencies which encourage longer terms than 
necessary should be condemned. 

14. It is proposed that the State Board of Education be required to 
transmit to the trustee of any district which has refunded its debt that 
part of the state apportionment required to pay bonds and interest in 
default. Furthermore, a continuous building fund levy should be a 
prerequisite to the issuance of any school bonds. 

15. It is proposed that the State require the registry of all school 
bonds in the same general manner now provided for Revolving Loan 
Fund bonds. 

16. It is recommended that the State Board of Education study the 
effects of refunding upon the internal conditions of the local districts, 
with a view toward the formulation of specific policies, regulations, 
and limitations for future refunding. The State yet has time to provide 
valuable supervision and guidance of the debt administration policies 
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of local districts, and to safeguard the interests of the next generation 
to a degree and in a manner heretofore inadequate. 

17. It is proposed that bonds of the modified type be used in all 
forced refunding programs. The advantages of modified bonds sug- 
gest that districts contemplating original issues might profitably call 
for alternate bids on call and tender provisions even in serial bonds. 

18. It is recommended that the statutory debt limit be weighted or 
scaled to include the factor of interest rate. 

19. This study has revealed additional problems. Other states are 
known to have practiced school bond refunding. The experiences and 
practices of these states would provide helpful data in formulating 
general policies. Efforts should be made to secure lower interest rates 
for Arkansas school bonds. The future housing needs should be studied 
carefully so that some provision for them can be made as the needs 
arise. The present trend in bond conversion and the ultimate results 
of call and tender provisions should be appraised as guides to future 
policies. Further study should attempt to determine the most desir- 
able proportion of local tax funds which should be allocated to build- 
ing funds for the retirement of bonded debts. Solutions to these prob- 
lems will contribute materially to the efficient administration of the 
public schools. 


THE LAYMAN LIKES MUSIC 


GEORGE S. TRACY 
State Teachers College, Cullowhee, N. C. 


“Did you hear it? How many times did Fate knock at the door? 
Why do you like the Beethoven Fifth Symphony?” 

These questions are a few of the barrage directed at students in 
music appreciation. The list is quite long because we teachers feel 
that it is our duty to see that each and every person gets the meaning 
of the composition. Of course, the interpretation may be our own. 
It may be someone else’s. That doesn’t matter. Everything can, and, 
we assume, must be explained. Otherwise, as one teacher asked, 
“How else can I grade my students?” 

The problem of appreciation is challenging because there are about 
as many interpretations of the term as there are users. Even after 
centuries of speculation about music, the nature of appreciation is 
about as clear as a mountain shrouded in fog. We talk a great deal but 
when all is said and done, we end by saying that a person appreciates 
a thing when he likes it and that he does not appreciate it when he 
does not like it. 

It is true that music appreciation, like all the intangible things, is, 
at best, rather vague. There are many conflicting theories. However, 
the writer takes the point of view that appreciation is a vital experi- 
ence which results in a personally felt emotion. Just what happens 
to make us like or dislike a composition, we do not, at the present 
time, know. Something happens or fails to happen to our emotions, 
and this may be colored by past experiences and certain non-auditory 
factors in the social setting. 

Some hold that appreciation is experience, others seem to hold that 
is can be acquired by reading a book about music with limited listening 
or performing, while others appear to have taken a middle course. It 
might be well to point out that facts can and should be vital, as well as 
exciting. Hereafter, the term “facts” will be referred to as a thing apart 
from the realm of musical experience, or where the emphasis i is placed 
upon things other than the music itself. 

Let us illustrate. Most of us remember the music memory contests 
of yesterday. The weaknesses of such a procedure are rather obvious. 
The emphasis was not upon what would fit into a school program, but 
upon certain lists which were prepared in advance. Technicalities 
were encountered, and it was quite important that the spelling of such 
names as Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff be mastered. Further, the 
tendency to expose the child to a large number of compositions might 
have been satisfactory had it not smacked of the stuffing process, and 
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had the goal been to have the child listen to beautiful music because 
it was beautiful rather than to listen to make a high score, receive a 
ribbon, get his name in the local paper, and perhaps, after more cram- 
ming, go to the state contest and win a cup! And, of course, if a state 
champion could be produced, it would mean an increase in salary and 
another contract for the teacher. Fortunately, such exploitation of 
children has been stopped in this one particular activity. 

It might be well to consider one or two things in the creation of a 
composition. Even in the case of Beethoven, famed for his many re- 
visions, one cannot get away from the emotional content of his work. 
The artist strikes a balance between coldly correct intellectualism and 
excessive emotionalism. He uses art forms not as hard and fast rules 
or formulae, but as guides from which he can deviate whenever he 
needs to do so. 

The idea that a composer could attempt to represent stories or 
paint pictures is not anew one. We have seen children devise rhythms 
and sounds which were imitative of the things about them. Savage 
tribes are quite pictorial in their ceremonies and use a wide range of 
rhythms to portray different moods and actions. The “first” sonata for 
the piano was an attempt to describe the story of David and Goliath. 

We have apparently placed great faith in this power of the com- 
poser to represent scenes, activities, and emotional states. If he didn’t 
tell us what he meant (known in music as a “program”), we often add 


. stories to help people get the meaning. Yet, when a listener does not 


know the name of the composition or have a preconceived notion about 
it, what happens? The data which we have indicates that a composer 
succeeds in giving mood and that is about all. This is to be expected 
since music, as everything else, has limitations. Even in the more 
skillful orchestrations, considerable stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired to see the definite scenes. But, with the title given, perhaps a 
cue to the story, the listener may accomodate or reconcile his reactions 
and go off on a journey in the clouds, parade through the streets of 
an Arabian marketplace, or find himself in a storm. 

The case of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony is another example. 
Here, we have the composer’s statement which intimates that the first 
four notes represent “Fate knocking at the door.” But, what we do 
not often take into consideration is that the friend to whom the 
statement was given was quite a pest. Some writers think that the 
composer agreed with him in order to stop further questioning. 

The average layman probably knows the so-called Moonlight Sonata. 
Beethoven called it, “Sonata quasi una fantasia,” that is, a fantasy- 
sonata. We have an interesting fabrication about it. The composer is 
supposed to have been walking one evening. He heard someone play- 
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ing the piano, and, as he passed the window of the poor cottage, he 
noticed that it was a young girl, and that she was blind. He went into 
the house. As he sat down to the piano, he noticed that a ray of moon- 
light was coming through the shutters. And, presto! he played it—the 
“Moonlight Sonata.” While it is true that he was an excellent impro- 
viser, he did not, unfortunately for the validity of the story, write the 
sonatas that way. These descriptive titles and stories are added in 
order to build appreciation of compositions. The interpretation of the 
individual listener appears to matter very little! 


Interest in the affects of music on human beings has been growing 
the past decade. We have had experiments which have tried to line 
up musical responses in terms of line, color, and so forth. Now and 
then a teacher will have individuals make up a story after hearing a 
composition, or he may ask the students to paint a picture. Such 
procedures are but stepping aside and substituting one intangible for 
another. Further, if music can be adequately expressed in terms of 
words, then there appears to be little reason for the very existence of 
the art. 

We have become so interested in intellectual regimentation that we 
have tried to pigeon hole our listeners into various types. Human 
beings are highly variable creatures, and while we may wish to think 
that an individual passes through well defined stages of the apprecia- 
tive process, such a theory has yet to be proved. 

Another thing which is problematical is the question of repetition. 
We have assumed that people like to hear the things they know. In 
some cases, it is like meeting an old friend, but, just as there are some 
of our acquaintances whom we would rather not meet, so there are 
compositions which we may not want to hear. If the composition has 
enough substance, that is, if it can appeal to more than one group, or 
if it is not too obvious, it may survive. If simplicity were the only 
criterion, then most of the popular songs of the day would last instead 
of dying six months to a year after they appear. 

We seem safe in saying that musical enjoyment may depend upon 
the ability of the music to reach the listener, that is, that it contains 
certain idioms, rhythms, and the like which he can recognize. Native 
capacity, experience, and training are important factors. 

In addition, we are beginning to hear something of conditioning in 
regard to appreciation. We can readily recognize the importance of 
the social setting in our musical development: the tribal dance and 
rituals, the church, early drama and opera, entertainments of various 
sorts, the professional performers with the audience, and the almost 
hero worship of the artist. The influence of the austere quality of 
the Gregorian chants, the slow, stateliness of Presbyterian music, and 
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the hip-hip-hurrah songs of emotional religions is not new. Music, in 
the primitive tribes and cultures, existed, not on a glorified pedestal, 
but as a means of racial and self expression. 


Now, if we are creatures of our environment, and if seeing the per- 
former is a part of the whole process which adds to our enjoyment of 
the occasion, is this a part of the conditioning process or situation and, 
therefore, music appreciation? The writer is willing to grant that a 
beautiful evening gown or a well-groomed man in tails might add to 
the total response, but is it not one of the contributing factors to the 
social setting? And, at what point does it become the appreciaion of 
the social situation instead of the appreciation of music? 


Some people close their eyes while listening so that they will not be 
influenced by the mannerisms of a performer or by the movement of 
certain people in the audience. On the other hand, there are those 
eager to get seats where they can see the facial expressions of a singer, 
or where they can watch a pianist’s hands. Have we not, too often, tried 
to cover our lack of artistry by attempting to appeal through the eye 
rather than through the ear? 


Performers have capitalized on our liking a good show. Singers 
sometimes go into facial contortions in order to put a song across, and 
instrumentalists use antics which would make a circus performer look 
rheumatic. Yet, this is not always true because there are some singers 
who use different colorings of the voice and instrumentalists who do 
the most difficult passages as though they were easy. The radio, 
where we have to depend upon the sound, can be a vital force in get- 
ting away from exterior and often artificial dramatics. The concert 
program is too often a vehicle for the performer’s technical skill rather 
than the artist using it as a means of communicating music to an 
audience. Dramatics are good, but let us differentiate between art 
and stunts! 


The problem of interpretation is interesting. A teacher once pointed 
out that the interpretation of a composition might be charted as a 
circle within which there was room for variation. While this is rather 
vague, it is a different approach from that of forcing a pupil to imitate 
a recording or a teacher. Emotion is a part of the creative process. 
Must the interpreter try to convey the same emotion which the com- 
poser wanted? If we follow this idea too strictly, it seems that inter- 
pretation becomes a matter of imitation of a composer just as much as 
it is of a teacher. 


On the other hand, if we believe that interpretation comes from 
within the performer, we will be compelled to recognize that, in the 
re-creation of a composition, the performer is given some freedom. 


Gah 
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This freedom from set rules, set interpretations, and so on, must, if 
the result is to remain “art,” be somewhere with the radius of what 
was intended by the composer. We might swing the G minor Organ 
Fugue (“The Greater”), or we might take one of the hit tunes of the 
day and try to treat it as Bach might have done; yet, to do so, would 
produce stunts, and not art. 

In trying to get the meaning of a composition across to a student, 
it is often vastly more difficult to pull the interpretation out than it 
would be to pour it in. Even when the finished product is based more 
or less upon the teacher’s conception, there is a point of differentiation: 
the strictly imitative type deals primarily with the teacher’s idea of 
how it should sound; the second type gives a teacher a chance to act 
as a guide rather than as a commander. 

While this discussion of performance may seem to be a digression 
from the main topic under consideration, we must recognize that one 
of the most prevalent statements made is that one learns by doing. 
Whether the study of piano develops appreciation is a matter which 
depends upon whether or not the teacher imposes her own ideas at the 
sacrifice of the student’s, whether or not the study is meaningful, and 
whether or not it is the right thing at the right time and presented in 
the most effective manner. What is effective will depend upon the 
reaction of the student. The study of anything is not a guarantee that 
it will be appreciated. Apparently, we rationalize our motives and our 
procedures, but we need to take a critical inventory of our teaching 
techniques. 

If music appreciation is to be the cultivation of the other senses, 
then let us try to cultivate all of them. If we are to be concerned 
with the development of the eyes, let us see to it that everyone can 
see the stage. We should have comfortable seats. And, let us not 
forget smell. Perhaps the extremist would advise us to have the 
smell of garlic for Italian songs or the smell of fish and the open sea 
for a fisherman’s song. Or, he might suggest that we have fragrant 
roses for Only a Rose. Of course, the scent of garlic would not add 
much to the appreciation of Italian songs—that is, for most of us. 

It might be possible that audiences could be readjusted by the use 
of incense and that we could receive the same stimuli which were used 
in the movie studios to help create mood, and hence give us a richer 
experience. In that case, cue sheets would have to be worked out, we 
would have to devise more efficient systems of rapid ventilation. This 
would create new scientific problems and procedures, new gadgets, 
and thus help employment. And, what is more important, we would 
also have a new type of music appreciation via the nose! 

While we should recognize the social factors, it seems rather er- 
roneous to call them music appreciation just because these stimuli 
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reach the eye, the nose, and so on at the same time that the tones 
from the piano, violin, or orchestra make their imprint on the ear drum. 

Let us take some of the things which are generally found in the dis- 
cussion in the music appreciation course. In one school of thought, 
the idea has prevailed that the more technical knowledge one had, the 
better he might be able to appreciate a composition. Consequently, 
we have had the intellectual approach where attention was given to 
the life of the composer, what and when he wrote, the form of the 
composition, the structure and treatment of the melody, the use of the 
voice and the orchestral instruments, and what it was supposed to 
mean according to the statements of the composer and the musicolo- 
gists. All in all, it was, in some cases, a more or less high powered 
autopsy. Students read a textbook, had it discussed in class with 
additional coloring by the teacher’s comments and small talk, and 
then, the music was played. How could a student have any reaction 
which was his own when one or more meanings had been imposed by 
the critical analysis before he heard the music? 

Further, too many appreciation courses are but hasty abbreviations 
of courses in music history. The starting point appears to be the 
ancient past instead of the present or an area within the radius of the 
student’s experience. (There appears to be some change in this ap- 
proach, that is, starting with the modern and going backward.) Then, 
because the course generally covered a brief period of time, a compo- 
sition appeared once or twice and was dismissed. Just how many 
playings will be required depends upon a student’s past experiences, 
his capacity, and the complexity of the music. 

We have dished out our so-called appreciation in large spoonfuls. 
We have driven some students nearly mad over the spelling of long, 
foreign names. We have taken long expeditions into the foggy regions 
of technical terms. We have engaged in small talk and lip service, 
even passing on misinformation as the truth. We have inflicted both 
our own and other’s personal interpretations. We have asked students 
to count the number of times Bach used a particular subject in a 
“Fugue” or how many times the motive (the first four notes) of the 
Beethoven “Fifth Symphony” occur. We have asked for a show of 
hands to be certain that our students were able to differentiate be- 
tween the first and second themes, which we, their teachers, had 
carefully worked out before class. We have asked them to hear all 
sorts of things from bumble bees to tempests. And, most students 
would say that they heard them because no human being wants to be 
considered “dumb” by his teacher. We have given tests which were 
supposed to test something so intangible that we can scarcely define 
it, and, on this basis, we have given our marks. The supreme height of 
our nonsense has been the granting of credit for the correspondence 
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course in either music history or music appreciation without first 
finding out whether the student had access to any of the music men- 
tioned in the course! 


While the list of sins is extensive, it is by no means complete. The 
writer emphatically states that he does not know of a teacher who 
commits all of them and it is presented primarily so that those who 
may read this paper will have some idea of the problems which con- 
front us. Let us continually be on our guard that we do not substitute 
abstractions for experience. Let us not be content to know about 
music, but rather, know it in terms of enjoyment. Let us recognize 
the fact that the composer may have written a composition because he 
wanted to rather than to express some idealistic scene. 


Both approaches need to get together, but we must remember that 
facts and attention to details may be stumbling blocks. While the 
intellectual approach need not be obliterated, it is highly probable 
that it is not the only approach which can produce results. Too often, 
the classroom exists as a place where the teacher can shout his propa- 
ganda of various types and where the atmosphere is too prosaic for a 
student to catch anything beautiful. 


There are devices which will measure one’s emotional responses. 
To date, the amount of experimental work done in reference to the 
appreciation of music is small. The answer may lie in that direction— 
it may not, but it is worth trying. 


The writer wishes that he could point out some infallible techniques 
for handling appreciation, but he cannot. He does feel, however, that, 
if an attempt is made to meet individual needs through and with 
musical experiences which are vital, it is possible to give the student 
‘ something which he can take beyond the classroom door. But, before 
the teacher can achieve lasting results, he will have to give attention 
not only to music, but to the individual with his peculiarities, aptitudes, 
interests, and emotional make-up. The teacher must be an under- 
standing guide who does not become discouraged when pupil growth 
seems slow, or when the tried techniques fail. He must be an ex- 
perimenter in that he must find his own cues, evaluate the work. and 
draw his own conclusions. 
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ANNOYING HABITS OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JOSEPH E. MOORE* 
Peabody College 


There have been few studies to determine the extent of annoyance 
caused by the nervous habits and mannerisms of the teacher. Moore’ * 
has made two studies at the college level which seem to show that 
certain habits are slightly annoying while others were reported by 
the college men and women to be very annoying. The purpose of this 
investigation is to find out what habits and mannerisms, if any, annoy 
high school seniors represented in this study. 

The subjects used in this investigation were all seniors representing 
four high schools with enrollments ranging from one hundred to six 
hundred. There were 54 girls and 36 boys. Each student was given a 
mimeographed sheet by the supervisor and requested to list the habits 
or mannerisms which annoyed him or her and observed in either the 
men and women teachers. The students were urged to be critical but 
fair in their evaluation of the teachers. 

The large number of girls used in this study will probably cause 
more habits to be found in the girl’s division of the ratings. The 90 
high school seniors reported a total of 346 annoying habits, all of which 
are recorded under certain headings. Unfortunately the exact num- 
ber of teachers rated by the students was not obtained. 

From Table 1, the distribution of the 346 annoying habits as reported 
by boys and girls can be seen for men and women teachers. The 
TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY OF ANNOYING Hapsits or HicH ScHooL TEACHERS BY SEX AS 


NoTEeD BY SENIOR Boys AND GIRLS. THE TRAITS ARE DIVIDED FOR 
CONVENIENCE INTO FIVE GROUPS. 


Men Women 
Group H. S. Pupils Teachers Teachers Total 
Boys 14 12 26 
General Attitude Girls 24 40 64 
Boys 18 14 32 
Classroom Behavior Girls 22 20 42 
Boys 16 15 31 
Speech Habits Girls 15 24 39 
Boys 12 23 35 
Pedagogical Technique Girls 9 15 24 
Boys 8 9 17 
Personal Appearance Girls 14 22 36 
Total 152 194 346 


*Credit is due Miss Avondale Rawls, graduate student in Psychology at 
Peabody, for tabulating the data and making a preliminary analysis of them. 
Also, the writer is indebted to Miss Madge Stanford, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent, Abilene, Texas, for her cooperation in gathering the ratings of the 
seniors used in this investigation. 
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habits have been grouped for convenience into five general divisions. 


The data in Table 1 indicate that senior boys report more annoying 
habits in their men teachers which fall under the heading of general 
attitude, classroom behavior, and speech habits. The women teachers 
either have more habits which are grouped under the heading of peda- 
gogical technique that annoy senior boys or there are more women 
teachers and hence more chance for annoyance. Senior boys are about 
equally critical of the personal appearance factors which annoy them 
in both men and women teachers. 

The senior girls reported on in Table 1 are annoyed more by their 
women teachers in every case except classroom behavior. The spe- 
cific traits which the girls list as more annoying in their men teachers 
will be given later on in this report. 

We find that the group of habits with the highest frequency is that 
of general attitude. This group with 90 habits mentioned includes the 
habits listed in the order of greatest frequency: “has favorites,” “too 
authoritative,” “grouchy,” “easily annoyed,” “harsh,” “conceited,” “un- 
reasonable,” “sarcastic,” “changes mind,” “too strict,” “too serious,” 
“unfair,” “too distant,” and “affected.” The women teachers are rated 
as having more annoying habits of the general attitude type than do 
the men teachers. However the number of men and women teachers 
were not equal. Boys listed more habits for men than women whereas 
girls listed more habits for women teachers. 


The category with the next highest number of annoying habits is 
that of classroom behavior with 74 mentioned. These are listed in the 
order of highest frequency: “walking floor,” “flirts,” “sits and puts 
feet on desk,” “plays with keys,” “late to class,” “stares or looks out 
window,” “blames or fusses at students,” “tells personal affairs,” “ad- 
justs glasses,” “uses pupils as examples,” “adjusts wearing apparel,” 
“points at pupils,” and “calls pupils by wrong names.” Both the senior 
boys and senior girls concur in listing men teachers as having more 
annoying habits in classroom behavior. 

Next to classroom behavior the largest classification of annoying 
behavior was found under the heading of speech habits, with 70 traits 
listed. The most frequently mentioned annoying traits under the 
heading of speech habits are, in order of frequency: “talks too much,” 
“uses monotone,” “uses high shrill voice,” “stale jokes, puns,” “talks 
during work period,” “talks too fast,” “too many ‘uhs’,” “talks too low,” 
“talks too loud,” “repeats,” “pauses too long,” “stammers,” “clears 
throat,” and “uses pet expressions.” The women teachers have a few 
more annoying habits as observed by senior boys and girls, than have 
the men teachers. Girls listed more habits for women while the boys 
listed more for the men. 
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The classification of annoying habits that had next to the lowest 
frequency rating was that which has been called, for lack of a more 
appropriate term, pedagogical technique. The 59 frequencies in this 
group are listed under such headings as: “gets off subject,” “waits 
too long to assign lessons,” “does not explain assignments,” “does not 
respect opinions or suggestions,” “uses pop quizzes,” “too many sug- 
gestions,” “lets class talk and cut up,” “gives difficult tests,” “keeps 
students after school,” “talks above students,” and “no interest in 
subject or does not know subject.” Women teachers, in this investiga- 
tion, have a preponderance of this variety of annoying behavior. One 
interesting point is, that even though girls outnumber the boys, in 
this group of traits, boys list more habits as annoying than do the 
girls. 

The groups with the fewest frequencies, numbering 53, was that 
tallied under the heading of personal appearance. In this group are 
such habits as: “careless about appearance,” “chews gum or matches,” 
“bites nails or lips,” “grins or laughs,” “frowns,” “scratches head,” 
“blushes,” blinks eyes,” “arranges hair,” “applies make-up,” “looks 
asleep,” “puts hands on face,” “no taste,” and “loud clothes.” More 
habits have been listed for the women than the men teachers. Both 
the boys and the girls list more habits for the women than the men 
teachers. The boys listed less than half the number of annoying traits 
listed by the girls. 

SUMMARY 


1. Habits of general attitude and behavior in the classroom seem to 
be more annoying, to high school seniors, than those of personal 
appearance or teaching procedures. 

2. The habit obtaining the highest frequency was that of “having 
favorites” with 15 students listing it as annoying. The habits 
designated under the heading of “gets off subject” and “talks too 
much” were listed 14 times each. Other traits as “walks floor,” 
“waits too long to assign lessons” were indicated 13 times; “too 
authoritative” received 11 frequencies and “flirts” was noticed 9 
times. 

3. Women teachers were listed as having more annoying traits in 
every group, with the exception of classroom behavior, in which 
the men led. This may be due to the greater number of women 
teachers in the schools from which the data were drawn. 

4. Girls listed more habits as annoying in every group but one, group 
four, pedagogical technique; this is due, to a large degree, to the 
greater number of girls. 

5. These data, and they should be taken as highly tentative, seem to 
indicate that, in as far as this group of seniors could be taken as 
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representative of high school students, boys are more critical of 
teaching procedures and speech habits while girls notice and em- 
phasize general attitudes and personal appearance in their criti- 
cisms. 

High school seniors in this study and the college students referred 


to in other investigations frequently list the same type of behavior 
as annoying. 


. Moore, Joe E., “Annoying Habits of College Professors,” Journal of Ab- 


normal and Social Psychology 30:43-46, 1935. 


. Moore, Joe E., “A Further Study of the Annoying Habits of College Pro- 
fessors,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 32:368-375, 1937. 
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A STUDY OF THE ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOUND IN 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
SECOND EDITION, AND IN FUNK AND WAGNALLS’ 

NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


GEORGE EARLIE SHANKLE 
Mary Washington College 


Probably those who constantly use both Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition, and Funk and Wagnalls’ New Stan- 
dard Dictionary have never noted or studied how the makers of these 
great unabridged dictionaries employ drawings, plates, and pictorial 
illustrations to give information or to assist in defining and explaining 
the meaning of terms. 

The various peoples of the world have long studied and used art 
both for creating beauty and for making practical application of artis- 
tic creations both in their vocations and in their avocations. Charts 
and drawings of various kinds are used in practically every type of 
world activity. The great art galleries of the United States as well as 
many of those in European countries are filled with students who are 
busy day in and day out copying the great masterpieces of art, and in 
studying the technique employed by the artists who produced them. 
Public schools throughout the United States are placing much em- 
phasis on the teaching of practical art. There are also trade schools 
throughout the country teaching people how to create and to make 
practical application of artistic drawings, plates, charts, and graphs. 
The dictionary makers have found that an accurate drawing or a plate 
showing the likeness of objects or parts of mechanical devices often 
helps one grasp its significance or use more readily than a definition 
alone can do. 

In order that students and others may more readily understand what 
use those who compiled and defined the thousands of words in each of 
the dictionaries named above made of art products, the writer has 
placed the discussion of the illustrative material in opposite columns. 


DRAWINGS AND ILLUSTRATIONS USED 


The New International has pic- The New Standard employs more 
toral illustrations of more than twelve than seven thousand pictorial draw- 
thousand terms. Of these forty-nine ings and engravings for illustrative 
are full-page plates. purposes. Of these fifty-five are full- 

page plates. 


PLATES OR ENGRAVINGS CoMMON TO Botu DICTIONARIES 


The plates in both dictionaries are partly in black-and-white and 
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partly in colors. Twelve of these plates, engravings, and tabulations 
are common to both dictionaries, with differences noted as follows. 


1. ARCHITECTURE 


The New International gives two The New Standard gives one plate 
plates; one showing ten notable ex- showing nineteen examples of world 
amples of American architecture, and architecture. 
another showing twenty-five exam- 
ples of historic architecture. 


2. Coats or ARMS 
Both dictionaries give all coats of arms in colors. 


The New International gives fifty- The New Standard gives twenty- 
three illustrations of the coats of arms three illustrations of national coats of 
of the various nations and the coats of arms prior to 1918, and nine recent 
arms of the British Empire. additions to the national coats of 

arms. 


3. COINS OF THE WORLD 


The New International gives illus- The New Standard gives illustra- 
tions of seventy-nine coins of the tions of thirty-six remarkable ancient 
world, showing natural sizes and_ coins. 


colors. 
4. FLacs 
The New International pictures in The New Standard displays in col- 
colors: ors: 
1. The official flags of the United 1. Illustrations of the flags of Eu- 
States rope, Asia, Africa, and Australia 
2. The historic flags of the United 2. The international code of signal 
States flags 
3. The flags of the British Empire 3. The international system of dis- 
4. The flags of the various nations tance-signals 
5. The flags of the inter-national 4. The weather flags of the United 
code of signals States 
6. The wind and weather flags of 5. The flags of America 
the United States 6. The recent additions to the flags 
7. The house flags of steamship of the world 
lines 
8. The state flags of the United 
States 
5. FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
The New International has illustra- The New Standard gives illustra- 
tive plates showing: tions of flowers, twenty cultivated and 
1. Poisonous plants, and orchids in’ twenty wild, in black-and-white. 
colors 


2. The state flowers of the United 
States in colors 

3. Fifty wild flowers of America in 
colors 
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6. AERONAUTICS 


The New International shows sixty 
illustrations of early types of aircrafts, 
world-war types of aircrafts, and re- 
cent types of aircrafts. 


The New Standard displays two 
plates illustrating aeronautic devices 
and one plate illustrating devices of 
aviation. 


7. Moror VEHICLES 


The New International illustrates 
types of automobiles, earlier and later. 


The New Standard displays types 
of motor vehicles, both standard body- 
types of passenger cars, and indus- 
trial and commercial types. 


8. Brrps 


The New International gives a col- 
ored plate of twenty-five specimens 
of birds common to America. 


The New Standard contains a plate 
of twenty-six specimens of birds, il- 
lustrating types of game, marine, and 
fresh-water birds. 


9. THE HuMAN Bopy 


The New International has one 
plate showing the muscles and the 
skeleton of man. 


The New Standard displays the ar- 
terial system of man, devoting one 
plate to this topic. 


10. Great SEALS 


The New International shows the 
Great Seals of the United States, the 
great seals of the various states of 
the United States, and the great seals 
of the territories of the United States. 


The New International depicts types 
of naval vessels; the kinds of sails, 
fore-and-aft and square; and the 
principal ropes, spars, and parts of 
hulls of ships. 


The New Standard gives the na- 
tional, state, and territorial seals of 
the United States of America. 


SHIPS 


The New Standard pictures rigs 
of vessels, and the parts of a full- 
rigged ship; the typical war-ships of 
the United States; and the typical 
British war-ships. 


12. SPECTRUM 


The New International gives col- 
ored plates of the spectrum and the 
color charts. 


The New Standard shows one col- 
ored plate illustrating the solar spec- 
trum and the typical colors. 


FULL-PAGE PLATES THE NEw STANDARD HAS THAT THE 
New INTERNATIONAL Dogs Not HAvE 


The New Standard has a greater variety of full-page plates than 
the New International has. It also gives more attention to illustrating 
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The 


4 ) drawings, tabulations, and plates found in the New Standard that the 
New International does not contain are those illustrating: 


. Forms of bacteria 
. Types of game, 


10. 


Agricultural implements 
marine, and 
fresh-water birds 

Butterflies and moths of Ameri- 
ca and Europe 

Representative types of cattle 
Modern steel construction 
Facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence of the United 
States 

A list of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, show- 
ing the order in which they 
signed 

Some of the world’s famous dia- 
monds with scales of sizes of 
diamonds and of pearls 
Representative types of 
leading breeds of dogs 


the 


11. 


Fire-fighting appliances and 
equipment 


. Representative types of fowls 
. Representative types of horses 
. A table of the common American 


leaves 


. Types of hand-made lace 
. Chart of hand-made laces 
. Typical heads illustrating race- 


stocks of mankind 


. Regular progressive movements 


of the horse 


. Types of musical instruments 

. National airs and patriotic songs 
. Roentgen rays 

. Representative types of sheep 

3. Radio or wireless telegraphy 

. Wireless Telephony 

. Radial sections of typical woods 


FuLuL-PaGE PLATES THE NEw INTERNATIONAL Has THAT THE 
New STANDARD Dogs Not Have 


The full-page drawings, tabulations, and plates the New Interna- 
tional has that the New Standard does not contain are those illus- 


trating: 
1. The portrait of Noah Webster 
2. The portraits of the editors of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary 
< 3. The chief foreign alphabets 
4. Noted examples of bridges 
5. Constellations and stars 
6. Orchids 
ce 7. Emblems of fraternal and service 
organizations 
8. Gems 
9. Insects 
10. Medals and orders of honor and 
of merit 
11. A color plate of the butterflies 


18. 
19. 


and moths of America 


. Orders of knighthood and of 


merit 


. The state flags of the United 


States 


. Trees 
. The arms and flags of the British 


Empire 


. The house flags of steamship 


lines 


. Cathedrals and other religious 


edifices 

Poisonous plants 

Ten notable examples of Ameri- 
can architecture 


12 
13 
4. 14 
5. 15 
6. 16 
17 
8. 
1 
2 
2 
14 
15 


+) 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


J. HAROLD STRAUB 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson 


Atomistic Pattern 


Learning by readiness-exercise- 
and-effect. 


. Follows the design of physics. 


The whole is equal to the sum of 
its parts. 


“Learning is connecting.” 


. Learning is a process of absorb- 


ing the heritage, acquiring skills 
and knowledge, 

Creative learning applies to special 
subject areas. 

Part learning—things are learned 
in isolation. 

Part learning depends on the al- 
ready established summation of 
parts for connected gain. 


. Concentration on the primary 


learning. 


Concentration on parts in isola- 
tion. 
Learning in isolation and by parts. 


Teaching determines learning. 


A primary learning may be 
singled out of the whole for learn- 
ing and teaching. 


Subject matter is planned and 
organized in advance by the 
teacher, 

Experiences are planned by the 
teacher, by the course of study, 
by the curriculum, etc. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Organismic Pattern 


Learning by maturation-goal-and- 
insight. 

Follows the design of biology. 

The whole is equal to more than 
the sum of its parts. These parts 
have a plus weight of relationship 
to one another. 
“Education is life.” 
relating.” 


“Learning is 


. Learning is the dynamic, purpose- 


ful, creative process of growth 
gained through living. 
“All learning is creative.” 


Everything is learned in relation- 
ship. 


. “The essence of human experience 


is interdependent organization 
(which is assumed to be the key 
to problems of meaning and value. 
Concomitant and attendant learn- 
ings are ever present influencing 
the primary learning and fre- 
quently replacing it. 

“All experience invoives a figure- 
ground relationship.” 

“Every event or phenomena is a 
function of the field in which it 
occurs.” 

A child learns what he accepts 
and experiences in the whole situ- 
ation during teaching. 

Nothing is learned apart from the 
whole. Learning evolves from a 
total situation or whole, and is 
always shaped by the properties 
of the whole. 

Subject matter can not be planned 
in advance. It emerges on-the- 
spot within the experience. 
“Experience is a dynamic, unde- 
termined, progressive thing that 
can not be mechanically deter- 
mined in advance.” 
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16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Atomistic Pattern 


Teacher direction. 


Subject matter is information to 
be acquired. 


Emphasis on subject matter.” 
Environments are narrowed to 
produce certain adult-selected 
stimuli. 

Curriculum is the added total of 
subject matter parts. 

The curriculum is the predeter- 
mined pattern of an adult teacher. 


Teacher goals and desires direct 
the child’s pathway of learning. 


Child conforms to the adult- 
selected, predetermined pattern of 
education. 

Learning is external. 


Teacher controlled stimulation 
brings forth the desired response 
and makes for learning. 

Part learnings have a distinctive 
single and connected value. 


Some normal children lack ca- 
pacities for learning. 


Value and worth are judged by 
proficiency in reacting in some- 
what the traditionally accepted 
way. 


The behavior of the part is de- 
termined by that part. 


The focus of supervision is on the 
teacher. 


A child responds to satisfaction 
and reward. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
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Organismic Pattern 


Cooperative group direction. 


Subject matter emerges from life’s 
experiences, and may be academic 
or non-academic. 


Emphasis on differing learners. 


Environments are inclusive, broad, 
and rich in experiences to produce 
well-rounded, full child growth. 


Curriculum is school living. 


The curriculum is the sum total 
of the child’s experiences, and is 
based on his needs, purposes, and 
goals. 


Pupil’s needs, purposes, and goals 
determine the pathway of learn- 
ing. 

Education follows the individual 
creative pattern of the child. 


Learning is internal. 


Learning must satisfy some per- 
sonal need or goal of the learner. 


The value of any learning is the 
reflection shown in the changed 
whole including it. 


“Every normal child is capable of 
learning anything which he sees a 
personal need of learning.” 


“The worth of anything should be 
thought of as a flow from the 
perceptual to the emotional, and 
in terms of the response of the 
whole organism.” 

“The behavior of all parts is de- 
termined by the properties of the 
whole or total of which they are 
comprised.” 


The focus of supervision is on the 
learner and his needs, not on the 
teacher. 


A child responds intelligently as 
he is able to vision the wholeness 
of problem in relationship to his 
total past experiences. 


= 
| : 
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Atomistic Pattern 
32. Individuals are essentially alike 32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


differing in amount of exposure to 
stimuli in the environment. 


The child is expected to fit the 
school. 


Child personality is the outgrowth 
or result of teacher-controlled 
stimuli. 


Discipline is external—external 
force, pressure, teacher suggestion, 
etc. 


Punishments. 

Integration is somewhat auto-- 
matic. 

Subject, subject matter, part 


teaching, etc. 

Heredity and environment are 
parts to be connected. 
Repetition. 


Repetition. 

Attempt is made to help child fix 
knowledge by repetition, habit 
formation, etc. 

Facts, skills, habits, and informa- 
tion build the child’s educational 
foundation. 


. Repetition fixes learning. 


Satisfying bonds “stamp-in.” 
Annoying bonds “stamp-out.” 


. Instruction is the most important 


element in the classroom. 


Heritage is passed down to the 
child. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
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Organismic Pattern 


No two individuals are alike, nor 
could they be alike. The indi- 
vidual is unique, and reacts in his 
own characteristic way to every 
experience. 

The school makes an attempt to 
fit itself to the child. 


Personality is characterized by its 
individual uniqueness which the 
child creates for himself. Person- 
ality is sacred and always re- 
spected. 

Discipline is the result of the in- 
ternal self-control of the child re- 
acting as he understands his place 
in the whole setting. 

Punishments are usually negative 
—they usually increase the diffi- 
culty. They do not correct an al- 
ready formed whole. 

Integration is the result of main- 
taining one’s internal balance and 
unity in living. 

Unit, or whole experience teach- 
ing. 

Heredity and environment go to- 
gether, and are inseparable. 

“The very essence of learning is 
not in repeating a process, but in 
making a new one.” 


Growth-on-growth. 


Attempt is made to help child 
relate meanings, insights, and re- 
lationships. 

Meaning and understanding build 
the child’s educational foundation. 


Exact repetition is impossible. We 
learn by growth-on-growth. 

We learn by goal-maturation-and- 
insight. 

Learning and thinking are the 
most important elements in the 
classroom. 


The child relates the heritage to 
his total as he finds the needs and 
use for it. 
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48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
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Atomistic Pattern 


Education takes place for the most 
part in the school. 


The design of education is set, 
static, fixed, finished, pre-deter- 
mined by the adult-teacher. 


The design of education follows 
the pattern, adult-determined 
child. 


Emphasis on specific skills and 
habit formation. 


Habits are behavior patterns. 


Education is the process of mental 
development. 


The summation of traits, habits, 
etc. is character education. 


Behavior is the result of differing 
single behavior patterns. 


The teacher aims to help the child 
acquire fixed patterns of behavior. 


Correcting is the process of 
“stamping-out,” and substituting 
something more desirable. 

The child adds to his education by 
connecting new learnings to the 
past summation, 


The approach to a situation is 
from the specific to the general. 
Methods are fixed, perfected, set, 
ready-to-be-applied, etc. 


Teaching is telling, showing, fol- 
lowing, etc. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
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Organismic Pattern 


Education is a continuous process, 
and the school is merely one place 
where the child learns. 

The design of education is ever- 
changing, and is the full coopera- 
tive, democratic, happy living of 
children. 

No child can follow the teacher 
determined, pattern child.. Each 
individual must create his own 
unique life pattern, 

Emphasis on management of the 
problem. 

Habits merely free the child of 
routine thinking. 

Education is the process of whole 
child development including men- 
tal, social, emotional, physical, 
and physiological growth. 
Character education evolves from 
life’s experiences, and is therefore 
built and retained as one related 
in all of living. 

Behavior is the reaction of the 
whole organism as the result of 
all related parts functioning in a 
total reaction. 

The teacher aims to help the 
child direct his own behavior in 
the direction of his own goals and 
purposes. 

Correcting is the readjustment of 
the whole organism on the basis 
of new understanding. 

The child adds to his education by 
interrelating within the present 
structure of the organism; thus, 
producing a changed and different, 
new organism, 

The approach in any situation is 
from the general to the specific. 
Methods are ever-changing, never 
set. ready-to-be-adapted, etc. 


Method follows the pattern of the 
individual. 

Teaching is part of the learning 
process. It is the timed action of 
the teacher in an attempt to help 
the child gain meaning. 


= 
= 
= = 
= = 
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THE SOUTH’S FIRST UNIVERSITY SUMMER NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


RUTH E, COYNER 
George Washington University 


The University of North Carolina enjoys a unique distinction in that 
it seems to have been the first university summer normal for teachers 
of the common schools. Not that the university particularly “planned 
it that way”; the institution was merely the beneficiary of circum- 
stances. This first university summer school for teachers came about 
chiefly because the state constitution of North Carolina, adopted in 
1876, provided for the training of teachers by means of two normal 
schools, one for each race. The legislature subsequently appropriated 
four thousand dollars for the establishment of these schools, specifying 
that the school for white teachers was to be attached to the state 
university.’ 

Apparently it was the intention of the authorities charged with 
allocating the money to spend the amount for the training of white 
teachers by securing the: services of someone who would lecture on 
teaching at the university during the regular academic year. Dr. 
Barnas Sears, Agent of the Peabody Fund, heard of the proposed ar- 
rangement, and persuaded those in charge to change their plans and 
conduct a normal school during the summer vacation of the university, 
and to open it to both sexes throughout the state. 

As we shall see later, the success of the new normal school was ex- 
traordinary. Perhaps we can understand this better if we recall that 
North Carolina had long enjoyed a leading place in the educational 
development of the South; that a creditable common school system 
had been operating in the state just prior to the Civil War; and that, 
following the War, the friends of education in the state were numerous. 
Among these friends who contributed actively to the support of the 
proposed normal school in the state university we find Z. B. Vance, 
Governor of North Carolina, and Secretary of the State Board of 
Education; Kemp P. Battle, President of the University of North 
Carolina; J. C. Scarbrough, Superintendent of Public Instruction; and 
Dr. Barnas Sears, Agent of the Peabody Fund; as well as a host of 
public school people over the state. All of these individuals realized 
the crying need of trained teachers, and the addition of normal training 


‘Constitution of the State of North Carolina. Art. IX, Sec. 14. Act ratified 
March 9, 1877. 


“Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 1874-1881. 
Vol. II. pp. 102, 103. 
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to the work of the university was a very practical solution to one of 
the gravest educational needs of the state. 

On the advice of Doctor Sears, then, the teacher training for white 
teachers was conducted as a six week’s summer normal at the state 
university. This arrangement would not only mitigate any possible 
opposition from the academic faculty toward the addition of normal 
work, which was not regarded as of university standing, but would 
at the same time make such training available to large numbers of 
teachers who could not attend at any other time. 

The university catalogue for 1876-77 carries a lengthy announcement 
of the proposed summer normal for 1877, indicating with what high 
hopes the venture was undertaken. The school was to be open not 
only to those desiring to become teachers, but to those already engaged 
in teaching. Although the legislature had specified that the school 
was for “white males,” “females” were also invited to attend; univer- 
sity recitation rooms, libraries, laboratories, museums, and dormitories 
were to be thrown open to the teachers. John J. Ladd, Superintendent 
of Schools in Staunton, Virginia, and Professor S. H. Owens, formerly 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Petersburg, Virginia, were chosen 
as two of the Professors of the proposed Normal School.’ 

‘Prospective attendants were informed that regular exercises, by 
recitations and lectures, were to be held daily in “Arithmetic, written 
and mental, Grammar, Analysis, Geography, Reading Orthography, 
Phonetics, Penmanship”; while instruction was to be given practically 
on “School Discipline, Methods, Organizations, Qualification, Legal 
Relation of Teacher, Parent and Child.” A daily drill in vocal music 
was to be a feature of the session. “Eminent men” of North Carolina 
and other states were to deliver lectures occasionally at night for the 
instruction of the students. The Professors of the University, “at the 
request of the Board of Education, agreed to cordially cooperate, when 
desired, in furthering the objects of the school.’ 

Various concessions were made to induce the teachers of the state to 
attend this summer normal. Dormitories in the university buildings 
were to be furnished free, so that those who brought their own bedding 
would be at no expense on that account; table board at not exceeding 
ten dollars per month might be had in private families; arrangements 
had been made by which those wishing to “mess” together might live 
still more cheaply; facilities for cooking were to be furnished to those 
who brought their own provisions and cooking utensils; the railroad 
companies agreed to grant half-fares to teachers wishing to attend the 


“Catalogue of the Trustees, Faculty, and Students of the University of North 
Carolina. 1876-77. pp. 39-41. 
‘Ibid. 
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normal. Doctor Sears donated five hundred dollars from the Peabody 
Fund. To this the Board of Education added an additional five hundred 
dollars, making a fund of one thousand dollars which was to be used 
in defraying the necessary expenses of regular attendants on the 
school who were unable to defray their own expenses, the residue, if 
any, to go toward their board. The object was to put those living far 
from Chapel Hill on a equality with those living near. The people 
of Chapel Hill promised to endeavor to make the sojourn among them 
pleasant. 


Attendants of the normal school were asked to bring the textbooks 
they might have relating to the studies named above. Deficiencies 
were to be supplied by the Board of Education. 


The earnestness of those in charge of this first summer normal 
school at the University of North Carolina is evident in their declara- 
tion of purpose, wherein they state: * 


It has been the aim of the Board to expend this gift of the Legislature in 
the manner best calculated to benefit that large bulk of our people, to give 
them so far as possible, all the advantages to be derived from the University, 
making it the common property of rich and poor, and to inspire a more general 
interest in the great cause of education. We earnestly appeal to every 
teacher and every man and woman in the State who desires to teach to come 
forward and attend this School. Should it prove successful, the Legislature 
will no doubt increase the appropriation, and with experience and enlarged 
means we may well hope to do great work for North Carolina. Kemp P. 
Battle, President of the University of North Carolina; J. C. Scarbrough, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Secretary to the Board of Education. 


The summer normal school opened on July 3, 1877. So unusual was 
the opening of this new school that two North Carolina newspapers, 
the Raleigh Observer and the Wilmington Morning Star sent special 
correspondents to cover the extraordinary doings at Chapel Hill. In 
fact, for some weeks before the school opened the Raleigh Observer 
ran advance notices about it. On July 4, 1877, the reporter accom- 
panied Professors Ladd and Tomlinson about the university grounds 
while the latter chose suitable classrooms for lectures and recitations. 
The reporter noted that the “pupils” were coming in rapidly; “30 or 
40 are on the hill already.” Again, that “Professor Ladd has set the 
minds of some timid pupils at rest. They will not be publicly cate- 
chised singly without their consent.” The school day was to be long. 
It was to begin at eight o’clock in the morning and close at six o’clock 
in the evening, with any studying to be done at night. 


In his story for July 4, the reporter tells us that “Some of the 
pupils evinced a disposition to argufy upon certain points, but this 


"Ibid. 
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was promptly suppressed by the Professors, argument being out of 
place in the schoolroom.” 

Among some southern institutions, the attendance of teachers at a 
college or university without charge was contingent upon their pledge 
to teach in the state for a specified length of time. It seems that some 
at the summer normal were apprehensive of a similar arrangement at 
this session, but we are informed in the Observer that no such condi- 
tion existed. It is interesting to find the reporter noting, at the end of 
the second day of the normal school that “It marks the date of a new 
era in the history of education in North Carolina.” 

In addition to the regular class exercises, the male members of the 
student body were encouraged to form a debating society. Public de- 
bates were held, and compositions read. 

Various donations were made to this summer normal. Dr. Sears, in 
addition to the five hundred dollars donated from the Peabody Fund, 
gave “valuable gifts” of schoolbooks. Two book companies also do- 
nated books, the A. S. Barnes Company contributing Watson’s Inde- 
pendent Readers, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd; Monteith’s Geography and Atlas; 
Clark’s English Grammar; Teacher’s Library; and songbooks. Lippin- 
cott and Company presented to the school 200 copies of Sanford’s 
Arithmetic. These donations of books, with the exception of the 
Teacher's Library became the property of the normal students, and 
thus “relieved the school from the necessity of expending any money 
for the purchase of schoolbooks, except forty dollars for 100 copies of 
Fillmore’s Hours of Song.” 

The editors of the Daily Observer and the Daily News of Raleigh, 
contributed twenty-five copies of their respective papers to the school, 
while Col. S. D. Pool gave a complete set of The Journal of Education 
to each student. 

This first normal school had a regular faculty of six members whose 
names and positions are as follows: 

John J. Ladd, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Staunton, 
Virginia. 

S. H. Owens, formerly Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Petersburg, Virginia, of late President of the Deshler Female Institute 
of Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

Alexander Mclver, formerly Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in North Carolina, now principal of the graded school at Greensboro,. 
North Carolina. 

Julius L. Tomlinson, formerly Professor of Santa Barbara University 
of California, late a Professor in the Central Teachers’ Institute, held 
at Greensboro, in this State. 


“Catalogue of the University of North Carolina. 1877-78, pp. 59-60. 
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Eugene H. Wilson (assisted by Mr. Charles L. Wilson) an accom- 
plished musical director, teacher of vocal music. 


Mr. John E. Dugger, Principal of the graded school at Raleigh, was 
chosen secretary.’ 


In addition to their regular classes, the normal students had an 
opportunity to hear lectures on a variety of subjects. The lecturers 
and their topic were as follows: Governor Vance, “America, the 
Granary of the World”; Professor Kerr, State Geologist, “Formation 
of Coal,” “Climatology of North Carolina,” and “Iron and Iron Ores.” 
These lectures were illustrated with maps, diagrams, and with stereop- 
tican views, while the third lecture was in the field, during an excur- 
sion of the school to the Iron Mine, near Chapel Hill. Professor A. W. 
Mangum, “The Sufficiency of the Bible for the Religious Needs of the 
World”; Professor J. N. Moffatt, “What Is Education,” and “Poets and 
Poetry”; Mr. F. H. Busbee, “The Correlation of Forces”; Honorable 
A. M. Waddle, “Two Americans—Morse and Maury”; Dr. R. H. Lewis, 
“The Eye as Affected by School Life”; Dr. George H. Graham, “The 
Ear, Its Structure and Function”; Honorable A. S. Merriman, “Our 
Public Evils and Their Remedies”; Dr. Eugene Grissom, “Mental Hy- 
giene for Pupil and Teacher”; Honorable John Kerr, “Public and 
Private Education”; Major Robert Bingham, “The Anglo-Saxon Race”; 
Honorable Paul C. Cameron, “Agriculture and Its Changed Condition”; 
Professor George T. Winston, “The Historical Value of Words”; Pro- 
fessor S. H. Owens, “What Is Normal Instruction?”; Professor A. 
MclIver, “Physiology”; Professor J. S. Tomlinson, “California”; Presi- 
dent Kemp P. Battle, “The History of the University and Its Relation 
to Agriculture.” Professor Ladd delivered daily lectures on subjects 
pertaining to school discipline, technique of teaching, the organization 
of the school, and kindred subjects.° 


A State Teachers’ Meeting was organized at this first normal school, 
with the Honorable Kemp Battle as President. The first meeting was 
to be held during the second year of the normal school, that is, in 1879. 


Professor Ladd, Superintendent of Schools at Staunton, was the 
director of the school. He lectured often to the entire school. In the 
Observer’s story on the normal school for July 1877, there is an account 
of Professor Ladd’s morning lecture, wherein he discussed school 
control. Said he, in part; “The great-grandfather of all schoolroom 
evils is communication. The first rule should be the total abstinence 
of all talking... .” “You will find the girls harder to manage in 
some respects. They are more cunning. Woman can outwit man in 


‘Ibid. p. 60. 
‘Ibid. p. 61. 
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stratagem. Be on the lookout all the time. Never turn your back— 
go sideways. Never be obliged to look on the book for the answer. 
Never allow scholars, even who study together, to talk. ... Walk about 
the schoolroom. Wear slippers and be noiseless. Let it be a crime to 
look over your neighbor’s book. .. .” Some of the ideas expressed in 
the lectures seem quaint today, but many of them reflect sound present 
educational theory. 

In outlining the work of this summer normal school, Professor Ladd 
suggested the addition of a Normal Professor to the staff of the Uni- 
versity, saying, “I trust the day is not far distant when the morning 
shall shine on a Normal Professor in this noble university of yours 
which, like a great river, needs the impouring of smaller streams.” 

The summer normal school was a marked success. The university 
catalogue for 1877-78 gives us some interesting statistics relating to it. 
There were six instructors and 235 pupils, of whom 128 were men and 
107 were women, representing 42 counties in the state. The school 
had an average daily attendance of 157. An investigation of the length 
of time each of these teachers had taught revealed the following infor- 
mation: 


Experience Number of teachers 
Teachers of 20 years experience 3 
Teachers of 15 years experience 5 
Teachers of 10 years experience 8 
Teachers of 5 years experience 25 
Teachers of 1-5 years experience 76 


Clearly, the teachers with the least experience predominated. 


When these teachers were polled for their scholastic training the 
following information was compiled: 


Scholastic training Number of teachers 
Teachers with partial college training 29 
Teachers with academic training 30 
Teachers with common school training 21 
Teachers who are graduates of college 27 


Evidently not all of the teachers participated in this poll, but of those 
reporting, there is a striking similarity in number among those who 
possessed partial college, academic, and college training. 

The closing exercises included essays and debates by the students 
and addresses by His Excellency, the Governor, and by Reverend A. D. 
Hepburn, D. D., President of Davidson College. 

Doctor Sears was much pleased with this venture in teacher training, 
which seems to be the first summer school for teachers in the union 
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connected with any university or college. He viewed it as a reform 
movement in southern education, saying: ‘One of the most encourag- 
ing signs of reform is the extraordinary interest taken in the sessions 
of the Normal School in the State University .. .” and again, he quotes 
“an intelligent visitor” as saying, “We cannot help believing that the 
opening of the Normal School at the University last week inaugurated 
a movement, the beneficial results of which will continue to be felt 
for all time to come; in fact, we regard it as the actual dawn of a new, 
brighter and better era in North Carolina.” 

The president of the university, Doctor Battle, was likewise gratified 
with the results of the summer normal, stating that it had stirred up 
an enthusiasm on education never before seen in the state. After 
watching the effect of the summer school for two years the State 
Superintendent of Schools in North Carolina also reported favorably 
on its influence in the state, crediting the improved educational condi- 
tions to the influence of the University Normal School. 

In 1878 the Peabody Fund again contributed five hundred dollars to 
the summer normal school at the state university at Chapel Hill. That 
summer the faculty numbered fourteen, of whom one was a woman, 
Miss E. M. Coe, who was “Teacher of the Kindergarten System.” Miss 
Coe had sixteen teachers in her class in Kindergarten together with a 


laboratory group of 53 children, in addition to her regular kindergarten 
instruction Miss Coe lectured before the entire school on “Color and 


9910 


Form. 
In attendance, the second summer normal school was even more 
successful than the first, 402 teachers being enrolled, with an average 
attendance of 329. These enrollment figures represented teachers from 
59 counties."* 
The success of the summer normal school continued in 1879. The 
Raleigh Observer for June 19, 1879, informs us that: 


For two or three days the Normalites have been coming in very briskly. 
The streets look quite lively and business-like, as they pass up and down 
looking for board at the different houses. Some are going to mess or board 
themselves, and right royally they will live. I met one yesterday loaded 
with flour, bacon, coffee, sugar, canned fruits, pickles, and a quart of molasses 
in a brown paper bag. 


The reporter goes on to say that when the school opened the chapel 
was crowded with students from all parts of the State; from the old- 
field schools to the colleges and universities. “The school marms are 
here, too, from the pert Miss of some fifteen summers, to the staid 


*Proceedings of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. Vol. II. 
passim. 


—o of the University of North Carolina. 1878-79. p. 50. 
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matron of seventy, though most of them are twenty-three next spring.” 

In 1880 the summer normal included a “Model Elementary School” 
managed by Miss Jane F. Long, of New York City. Miss Long had 
been a teacher in the Oxford Orphan Asylum before coming to the 
United States. The school also boasted a Kindergarten Department 
directed by Mrs. Louise Pollock, of Washington City. Mrs. Pollock had 
been a teacher of kindergarten for nineteen years and was graduate 
of the Royal Kindergarten Institute of Berlin. 

In spite of the additions, the fourth session of the normal school 
opened with a smaller attendance than had been anticipated due to 
the refusal of the Richmond and Danville Railroad to issue normal 
tickets until June 24th. Professor Mangum of the University of North 
Carolina formally opened the school and stated that since the opening 
of summer normal in North Carolina the neighboring states of Virginia 
and Georgia had also established normal schools in connection with 
their universities. 

It is of interest to find, too, that in 1880 about twenty-five regular 
university students waited for the purpose of attending the summer 
normal school. The normal closed with exercises and a concert. Ger- 
rard Hall, correspondent for the Observer, predicted that “the normal 
school of 1881 will doubtless be the grandest yet had because then the 
University Railroad will be in operation and the twelve miles staging 
from Durham will not deter students and visitors. The grading is 
now within two miles of ‘The Hill’ and is rapidly progressing.” 

The summer normals at the University of North Carolina attracted 
much attention, and were conducted with varying success for several 
years. In 1881, the school had eighteen faculty members, officers, and 
instructors (of whom two were women) in addition to President Battle 
of the University. That year 338 students enrolled, of whom 170 were 
men and 168 were women, representing 62 counties. Miss Jane L. 
Long, of Greensboro, North Carolina, was teacher of a “Model Class.” 

If there was great opposition to the summer normal school in the 
university it does not seem to have been very effective. President 
Battle declared at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association held 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, on January 26, 1881, that “the faculty and 
trustees have done everything within their power to introduce and 
establish a Normal School, and their efforts have been crowned with a 
rich harvest of commendation and approval throughout the State.”” 
These summer normals were said by some to have been the most im- 
portant service rendered by the University to the state at that time. 

The summer normal at the University was discontinued after 1884. 


“University of North Carolina Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association. 
January 26, 1881. p. 39. 
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According to Mayo, it was discontinued because the state legislature 
withheld “a portion of its annual supply from the State University.” 
Certainly it was not abolished for lack of attendance. The United 
States Commissioner of Education reported that in 1883 the summer 
school had 405 students with a model school of 229 pupils; while the 
university catalog for 1884-85 reported an attendance of 305 teachers 
in 1884, with a model school of 23 children. The number of faculty 
members had increased from six in 1877 to seventeen in 1884. The 
Peabody Fund had continued to contribute to this normal school until 
1885, when the application for funds was not renewed. 


Before the summer normal was abandoned, the university had begun 
to make provision for the training of teachers during the academic 
year. In 1884 a two-year Teachers’ Course was offered, which con- 
sisted, insofar as the professional work was concerned, of one course 
each year in the theory of teaching. The description of the Teachers’ 
Course states that: “This course is intended to prepare young men 
to be teachers either in the public or private schools. It embraces all 
the studies required by law to be mastered by public school teachers, 
and several others that are indispensable to excellence in teaching.”"* 


Free tuition and room rent to prospective teachers had been required 
by law since 1876, but this provision had not been effective in attract- 
ing large numbers of students to the university. The law called for 
the appointment of one native of the State from each county, but 
each county applicant was required to prove, on oath, that neither he 
nor his parents had the necessary means to defray his tuition and 
room rent. He was also required to promise, in writing, that he would 
teach in the state for a period equal to half the time during which he 
received free tuition. Those who fulfilled these requirements were 
permitted to select other studies in the university free of charge. A 
teacher’s certificate was granted to normal students who completed 
the Teachers’ Course. 


The Teachers’ Course became a “School of Normal Instruction” with 
the coming of Nelson B. Henry, of Missouri, in 1885. Henry was given 
the title of “Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching,” following 
the practice of the University of Michigan. In addition to the teacher’s 
certificate, any student who completed the course in the Science and 
Art of Teaching in addition to the courses leading to a Bachelor’s 
Degree might be granted the degree of Bachelor Pedagogics. 

Courses in the Normal Department included Reviews and Methods 
of Teaching, School Economy, Graded Schools, Methods of Culture, 
History of Education, Etymology, and Elocution. 

“Catalogue of the University of North Carolina. 1883-84. pp. 13-14. 
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But the normal department failed to thrive. Only one certificate in 
the normal course was awarded at the June, 1888, commencement, and 
only two such certificates the following year (1889). The appointment 
of the normal professorship was abandoned because the legislature 
refused to appropriate the necessary funds. In place of it, the cata- 
logue for 1889-90 carried the following announcement: “Special courses 
adapted to teachers, are offered in each department of study, beginning 
each year about February 15th, and continuing three months.” No 
professional content is suggested in the courses, however, save in the 
Department of Greek wherein was found a course entitled “Educa- 
tional Theories of Greek Writers” and a course in “Latin Theory and 
Practice.” Perhaps the establishment of the North Carolina Normal 
School at Greensboro in 1891 aided in the temporary decline of the 
teachers’ course at the state university. 

After these various pioneer attempts to train teachers at the state 
university we find the university again undertaking that work in 
1894 with the appointment of Edwin H. Alderman as Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Education. The department sought to 
promote the study of the science and art of education; to give training 
in the organization and administration of education; and to prepare 
the university students for higher positions in the public and private 
school service; and to bring the secondary schools into closer relations 
with the university. These aims are a close copy of those stated by 
the University of Michigan in 1879. 

The aims stated above were to be carried out in part by means of 
five courses dealing with the science and art of teaching; school super- 
vision; and the history and philosophy of education. The courses were 
open as electives to juniors and seniors. A somewhat unusual feature 
for the time was the inclusion of courses in education for graduate 
students. 

Other provisions for the training of teachers here included a summer 
school directed by the “Department of Pedagogics.” Instructors at 
the summer school came from various state normal schools as well as 
public schools. 

When the nineteenth century closed the University of North Caro- 
lina offered both graduate and undergraduate courses for teachers, 
practice teaching, and a university summer school which included 
courses for teachers in pedagogy, Latin, history, chemistry, biology, 
and primary work. Special education conferences were a feature of 
the summer school. Nearly twenty-five years elapsed between the 
first attempt by the University of North Carolina to offer professional 
training for teachers and the establishment of that work on a genuine 
university basis. 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION THAT IS “PROFITABLE FOR ALL THINGS” 


There is much talk of the part that education should have in prepar- 
ing for the national emergency. That emergency demands the same 
things that have been demanded in the past, and that will be demanded 
after the emergency has passed. A nation preparing for defense needs 
just what a nation needs in preparing for peace: a united people, 
capacity to produce, willingness to work, intelligence concerning the 
world in which we live and wise use of all available resources. 

These are the things the schools have been seeking right along, and 
are things that education and education alone can give. Short courses, 
special governmental agencies, and propaganda campaigns can only 
help fill the gaps left by the present school program; gaps due in large 
measure to the starvation financial support schools have received. 
Health is basic to production, and is useful for soldiers or civilians, for 
peace or war. Schools have been seeking funds for an expanded health 
program. 

Also basic to production is vocational and pre-vocational training. 
Here again the schools have been compelled to do less than they knew 
was needed because of the cost. Now the nation is demanding edu- 
cated craftsmen. To get them special “emergency” provisions will be 
made. The schools could have done it better for less money, but not 
having the money they ‘didn’t, and costly make-shifts for training 
rather than basic education are to be the result. 

Schools may find an opportunity to share in doing hastily what they 
have wanted to do more soundly. Such opportunities must be wel- 
comed, and schools should get into the “training” as much education 
as they can. Maybe, when the tumult and the shouting cease the 
educational part of the program will be left to the schools. 

There is a real chance to show that more attention to education may 
be the relief that is needed; that helping children to develop into self- 
sustaining members of a social order, producers, is better public policy 
than “hand-outs” to adults who are not and can never be self-sustaining 
producers, even if they do vote. 

The entire school system is presented with this opportunity. Ele- 
mentary schools can teach living as well as the three R’s, can promote 
health and understanding of wise use of resources which is the essence 
of conservation. Secondary schools can continue such work and fur- 
nish opportunity for vocational self-discovery that will be better than 
any regimentation of productive industry or any draft, selective or 
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otherwise. Guidance of individuals into places where they can serve 
most effectively is surely better policy than ordering folks into posi- 
tions for which they must receive emergency training. Colleges and 
universities must prepare those who can lead in paths of defense or 
peace; those who can furnish technical direction of industry, and of 
social and political life. Developing research scientists is only a part 
of this task. There must be discoverers in all fields of living; social, 
moral, artistic, political, as well as in science and technology. 

The need is here and now; the need for an education that is “profit- 
able for all things,” that prepares for the emergencies of defense, or of 
peace. 


NorMAN FROST 


Eye and Ear Fun | |) 


This three-book series of phonic 
workbooks performs one indispen- MATHEMATICAL NUTS $3.50 


sable service—the development MATHEMATICAL CLUBS 

of independence and accuracy in AND RECREATIONS $2.75 
| word recognition. The books are MATHEMATICAL 

valuable both for accelerating the WRINKLES $3.00 

development of normal groups, x 


and for remedial use with re- 
tarded readers. 


Highly recommended by High School, Col- 
lege, and University Professors the world 
over. A copy should be in every Library 
— Private, Public, or School. 


List Price 
Book I, 1st or 2nd Grade, 64 pp.. . 24c 
Book II, 2nd or 3rd Grade, 6% pp.. 24c 
Book III, 3rd or 4th Grade, 64 pp. . 24c 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST. LOUIS — DALLAS — SAN FRANCISCO 


—— 


“Like its companion books, MATHEMATI- 
CAL WRINKLES and MATHEMATICAL 
NUTS, MATHEMATICAL CLUBS AND REC- 
REATIONS will be a true friend of the 
teacher and a joy to students.” 


Glenn W. Warner, Editor 
School Science and Mathematics 


S.I. Jones Co, Publishers 


1122 Belvidere Drive, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Arts 


KAUFMANN, HELEN. You can enjoy 
Reynal & Hitchcock, c1940, 324p 
2.00 


This volume for the lay listener occupies 
a niche somewhere between the works of 
Sigmund Spaeth and Deems Taylor. It 
investigates superficially the technical make- 
up of music, and it is in this sound simpli- 
fication that lies its greatest value. An 
appendix of musical terms, selected read- 
ings and phonograph recordings serves as 
a convenient reference. 


Children’s Literature 


Carr, Mary JANE. Young Mac of 
Fort Vancouver. Thos, Y. Crowell, 
1940. 238p. $2.00. 

A half-Indian boy’s adventures in the 
Northwest—growing strong in both the In- 
dians’ and the White man’s virtues. 


Gipson, Otive G. The Isle of a 
hundred harbors. Bruce Humphries, 
c1940. 287p. $2.50. 

It tells of Cuba—our much misunder- 
stood neighbor—for we know too little of 
her history, customs, and character. A frank, 
yet friendly book. 


Harmon, SETH and SHuMWwaAY, HarR- 
ry. Sons of the Admiral. L. C. Page, 
1940. 373p. $2.00. 

“How Diego and Fernando Columbus 


helped their father: history in a fascinating 
style of fiction. 


FRASER, CHELSEA. Heroes of the air; 
rev. ed. Crowell, c1940. 874p. $2.50. 
Each year the dramatic story of experi- 
mental flying is enlarged by vivid accounts 
and clear maps. No important flight since 
1919 is omitted from this eighteenth printing. 


Bowman, JAMES. Mystery mountain. 
A. Whitman, 1940. 293p. $1.75. 

A well-written, exciting mystery story 
that boys and girls from 12 to 15 years 
will enjoy immensely. The mystery centers 
around an old castle high in the moun- 


tains where a Chicago girl in her early 
teens solves a mystery that has baffled 
people in the community for a long time. 


Crane, Donn. Flippy and Skippy. 
John C. Winston, c1940. Pages un- 
numbered. $1.50. 

A gay tale of Peter, an eight-year-old boy, 
and his two pet flying squirrels. They 
have such exciting times together one feels 
that all boys and girls should have flying 
squirrels for pets. There is a genuineness 
that only an author-artist who knows ani- 
mals and the fun children have with them 


could create. 

DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Skippack 
school. Doubleday, 1939. Pages un- 
numbered. $2.00. 

The Shrawders had come from across 
the sea to make a home in the Mennonite 
settlement on the Skippack. Eli Shrawder, 
like most real boys, found the first days, 
when the neighbors came to help them 
build their house, most exciting. But when 
Eli came to know Christopher Dock, the 
schoolmaster who has come down from 
the 1700’s in the history of Skippack and 
Germantown as a beloved teacher, he soon 
found himself wanting to learn his letters. 
The story of Eli’s days at Skippack school 
is as full of fun, mischief, and work as the 
school days of any time. Charm and a 
warm reality characterize the book. The 
illustrations are in color and are excellent. 
Skippack School should be on the first pur- 
chase list of every elementary school. 


_ Fatson, MABEL. Scalawag the Scot- 
tie. American, c1940. 168p. 80c. 

The puppy’s eyes are so full of fun that 
Paul and Penny Green name him Scalawag. 
Some of Scalawag’s experiences are: supper. 
in the new home, the first night in the new 
home, a trip to the woods, the dog show, 
going to school, and Scalawag’s birthday 
party. Scalawag the Scottie will appeal to 
boys and girls who love dogs. . 

Follett Picture Stories of Animals 
Series: Shenshoo, the story of a moose; 
Ring, the story of a St. Bernard dog; 
Old Abe, the story of a Lincoln sheep; 
Billy Berk, the_story of a Berkshire 
pig. Follett Publishing Company, 
c1939. 64p. each. 15c each, 
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Each of these four books presents true 
picture-stories of animals. Ring is the true 
story of a St. Bernard dog; Shenshoo is a 
sincere, simple and dramatic story of the 
life of a bull moose written by a scientist 
thoroughly familiar with the Canadian north 
woods; 
Berkshire pig from squealing baby to prize- 
winning hog at the State Fair; Old Abe is 
the true story of a Lincoln sheep, all of the 
incidents portrayed having taken place on 
the author’s own farm in Wisconsin. These 
books are also available in cello-buck bind- 
ings. 


Gorpon, Dorotuy and Lortus, JoHN. 
Knowing the Netherlands. American, 
c1940. 190p. 72c. 

The people, the customs, the places, the 
songs, and the dances of the Netherlands 
are presented in narrative form. Factual 
materials appear in story, interspersed 
with songs and music. At the end of the 
book are helpful suggestions on how to 
study the Netherlands in class and at home. 
An excellent book for classroom use. 


KEELER, KATHERINE. Bronco Bill’s 
circus. Thos. Nelson, 1940. Pages 
unnumbered. 50c. 

You will meet Topper, the giraffe; Tubby, 
the elephant; Bobo, the bear; Gogo, the 
donkey; Nippy, the dog; Ginger, the horse; 
and the jolly little clown, Joey. This is 
just the kind of book children learning to 


read like. It is simply written and de- 
lightfully illustrated. 

KEELER, KATHERINE. A party for 
Hoppy. Thos. Nelson, 1940. Pages 


unnumbered. 50c. 

Taffy and her five lovely dolls, Heddy, 
Posy, Penny, and the Twins are all very 
fond of Hoppy, the bunny who always 
wears a pretty blue ribbon around his neck, 
and a beautiful fur coat, which is usually 
white—when it is not black. They give 
Hoppy a party, and presents, and surprises. 
Written simply—only short, easy words are 
used—just the type of book children learn- 
ing to read find delightful. 


LinpMAN, Mas. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka 
and the girl next door. A. Whitman, 
1940. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

Three little Swedish girls, Flicka, Ricka 
and Dicka, discovered a little girl in a 
yellow dress sitting on the grass next door. 
Beside her were the most beautiful toys 
that the Swedish girls had ever seen. But 
the little girl was not playing with her toys. 
She sat quite still, and looked sad and very 
lonely. How the three little Swedish girls 
brought happiness to this little lonely girl 
is a simple story that small children will 
enjoy just as much as they did the first 
story about Flicka, Ricka and Dicka. 


Lone, E. Watpo. Ricardo of the 
lion heart. Penn publishing Co., c1940. 
304p. $2.00. 

For the teen age boy and girl, this story 
of the devotion and loyalty of Ricardo, 
the dog, makes interesting reading. The 
elements of mystery, adventure, and ex- 
citement carry the story along so well that 
the gees of pictures is not noticed. The 
climax, when Ricardo is cleared of the 
crime of sheep-killing, makes a natural 
and satisfying ending. k to be read 
for sheer enjoyment. 
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NELSON, MARGARET. Pinky finds a 


home. Holiday House, c1940. 118p. 
$1.75. 

Pinky Jordan, a _ discarded plush toy 
rabbit, found himself thrown away on a 
dump heap in the desert. Just when he 
thought his life was ended he found friends 
among the other discarded toys, adventure, 
and homes in the oven of an old stove, in 
an abandoned miner’s shack, and in a pre- 
historic cave. This fantasy creates a lov- 
able group of characters—all discarded toys 
—and presents their adventure against a 
true background of desert life. 


NEVILLE, VERA. Little Bo. Thos. Nel- 
son, c1940. Pages unnumbered. $1.00. 

How a very lonely little boy who lived 
in a barrel in New York City found friends 
and a home. First. he found Spats, the 
raggedy puppy with two black paws; then, 
Big Bindle who took the two of them to 
live with him in Bindle Town where the 
houses were built of junk; and finally there 
was Mr. Makemore, the cab driver’s best 
customer and Little Bo’s grandfather who 
took them all to his place in the country. 
A story boys and girls from six to eight 
will find keenly delightful. Her illustra- 
tions are as appealing as the text. 


Pratt, MArsorIE and MEIGHEN, 
Mary. Long long ago. Benj. Sanborn, 
c1939. 156p. 88c. 


A baker’s dozen of familiar and popular 
folk tales from Sweden, Russia, England, 
Denmark, New England, East India, Scan- 
dinavia and the Bahama Islands. The tales 
are well chosen and are adapted for the 
development of vocabulary among _ first 
grade children. Illustrations are meaningful 
and colorful. 


SKINNER, ELEANOR. Fun in town and 
country. American, c1940. 244p. 76c. 


Well-named, for it presents in text and 
picture young children having delightful 
experiences in both town and country. 
They have good times at home, a happy 
vacation, and a day at the circus. Primary 
grade children will enjoy reading this book. 


Topt, RutH and Ricwarpson, R. D. 
Captain Jeff and the squeeze box. A. 
— 1940. Pages unnumbered. 


A charming story simply told about a 
fascinating subject—puppets. Captain Jeff 
is a puppet with real personality. An easy- 
reading, fast-moving story for beginning 
readers, with thirty-seven full-page photo- 
graph reproductions. In order to make the 
reading easier for very young children the 
text is set in manuscript type. 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE. Robin and 
Jean in the Netherlands and Belgium. 
American, c1939. 241p. 80c. 

As in the previous books treating Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, this travel story 
combines the history and geography of the 
Netherlands and Belgium into a narrative. 
While the factual materials are interesting 
it is possible at times that the interest of 
pre-teen age children may be lost in the 
obvious telling of facts which “children 
should know.” The 33 full-page black and 
white illustrations add to the interest and 
value of the book. 
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Education and Psychology 


E. C. Hicsre, A First Course in the 
Study of Education. Benj. Sanborn, 
c1940. 392p. 

This book is dedicated to young men and 
women who look forward to teaching as a 
profession. It goes much further than its 
dedication. It presents materials in an 
organized and readable form which will 
indeed helpful to those who en- 
vision the fine art of teaching children. 
This annotator regards it as the best of 
the “first courses in education.” 


ANDERSON, JOHN. A study of the re- 
lationships between certain aspects of 
parental behavior and attitudes and 
the behavior of junior high school 
pupils. (Contribution to Education 
#809.) Teachers College, Columbia, 
1940. 196p. $1.85. 


An interesting attack on a very difficult 
field of research. 


CARROLL, HERBERT. Genius in the 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 307p. 


A well-written, interesting discussion of 
the development of mentally-gifted children. 
Much of the material in the book has 
been taken from secondary sources well 
known to most students in psychology and 
education. 


CHEYNEY, Epwarp. History of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1740-1940. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. 461p. $4.00. 

A scholarly history of an institution whose 


to scholarship have been not- 
able. 


DETJEN, Mary and Ervin. Home 
room guidance programs for the junior 
high school. Houghton Mifflin, c1940. 
509p. $1.90. 

The underlying philosophy of the book 
is stated in the introduction. “The Home 
Room is to the school what the home is to 
society. It is the unit around which all 
the activities of the school are centered. 
In the home room, members who have 
common interests meet in an informal and 
intimate relationship. Here junior high 
school pupils are given that guidance and 
training which cannot be obtained from 
books and formal lessons.’”” This should 
provide very valuable assistance to any 
home-room teacher undertaking an effective 
guidance program. 


_Dow inc, CornELL, ed. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania today. University 
of Pennsylvania, 1940. 209p. $1.50. 

This is an attractive presentation of one 
of the world’s distinguished seats of learn- 
ing. Its illustrations are well chosen and 
~ Reet in proper organization and well 
old. 


GIFForD, MABEL. How to overcome 
re: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 169p. 
.25. 


Simplicity, directness, and challenge set 
the tone of, and practical objective devices 
offer a plan for, a program concerned with 


remedial work in stammering. The author 
reveals an understanding of the problems 
and a confidence and a courage in over- 
coming them that can result only from 
actual experience. 


GrirFin, J. D. M. and others. Mental 
Hygiene; a manual for teachers. 
American, c1940. 291p. $1.75. 

A simple down-to-earth presentation of 
the basic facts of mental hygiene. Teachers 
and undergraduate students will find the 
contents helpful as well as challenging. 


Heck, Arco O. The education of 
exceptional children. McGraw-Hill, 
1940. 536p. $3.00. 


An unusually well organized treatment of 
a very important educational problem. While 
sound in theory, there is also ample up-to- 
date illustration of the working out in prac- 
tice of skillful and effective educational 
techniques. Heartily recommended for both 
the professional and the layman. 


KENNAN, RicHarD B. The private 
correspondence school enrollee. (Con- 
tribution to Education #796.) Teach- 
ic College, Columbia, 1940. 107p. 

1.75. 


Thorough research into correspondence 
instruction resulting in valuable help for 
both administrators and instructors and, in 
general, vindication of this form of teaching. 


Meaty, Erasta. The exceptional 
on Chapman & Grimes, c1940. 78p. 
.00. 


An excellent little volume based upon 
the actuality of wide variation in the mental 
equipment of children. The author makes 
an intelligent plea for more recognition of 
the exceptional child, and her comments 
should prove valuable to teachers and 
parents. 


Merry, F. K. and R. V. From infancy 
to adolescence. Harper, cl1940. 330p 
2.00 


A concise, well-written account of child 
development. The material is arranged and 
presented primarily for undergraduate stu- 
dents in beginning education and psychol- 
ogy. It is based largely on secondary sources. 


ARTHUR B. School ad- 
ministration. Houghton Mifflin, c1940. 
929p. $3.50. 

The author approaches school administra- 
tion from a functional point of view and 
maintains this philosophy throughout. In- 
cluded in this book are sound principles and 
outstanding practices. A reasonable amount 
of research is reported and the bibliography 
is selected. The completeness of this volume 
makes it invaluable to the school adminis- 
trator. 


National College of Education, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. Curriculum records 
of the children’s school. Evanston, 
c1940. 606p. $2.50. 

A revision of an earlier work which 
appeared in 1932, it is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the program of the Children’s School 
of the National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill. It has been accepted widely as a 
practical aid to schools which are moving 
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— a conventional to an activity curricu- 
um. 


National Council of Teachers of 
English. Educating for peace. (Eng- 
lish Monograph #9.) Appleton-Cen- 
tury, c1940. 275p. $1.50. 

For the teacher who recognizes her re- 
sponsibility to teach national ideals and 
the general futility of war. Rich materials 
on basic issues in world relations, and the 
mobilization of society, the church, and 
the school for peace. Suggested units for 
high-school study and a full bibliography 
increase its value. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. The place of mathe- 
matics in secondary education; 15th 
yearbook. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, 1940. 253p. $1.25. 

It should be read by every teacher of 
secondary mathematics. It should be read 
in conjunction with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association report on “Mathematics in 
General Education.” The points of view 
= critically compared and carefully 
studied. 


Progressive Education Association. 
Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum. Mathematics in general 
education. Appleton-Century, c1940. 
423p. $2.75. 

This report should be read by every 
teacher of secondary mathematics. Some of 
the proposals are somewhat extreme but 
they are presented in such a way that they 
provoke thought. It should be read in 
conjunction with the Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and their points of view 
critically compared. 


Etorse. Subject index to books 
for intermediate grades. American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. 496p. $4.00. 

Changes in methods of teaching and the 
use of many books create the need for 
indexes to subject matter. Miss Eloise Rue, 
who introduced in 1938 the Subject Index to 
Readers to meet this need in the primary 
grades, now introduces this work to meet 
the need in the upper elementary grades. 
She has prepared a guide in which the 
materials in 1,300 carefully selected texts 
and trade books are conveniently cataloged 
under about 4,000 appropriate topical head- 
ings. There are approximately 20,000 en- 
tries. The volume should be in every li- 
brary and every elementary school. Indi- 
vidual teachers will find the book such an 
invaluable aid that they will want to 
own personal copies to use for reference. 


RuSssELL, JOHN and Jupp, CHARLES. 
The American educational system. 
Houghton Mifflin, c1940. 554p. $2.25. 

This overview of American Education em- 
phasizes the social and economic factors in 
the development of our system. The authors 
include to good advantage excerpts which 
vividly contrast the several stages in our 
educational progress. Of special value is 
the discussion of informal influences. 


ScHORLING, RALEIGH. Student teach- 
ing; an experience program. McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 329p. $2.50. 
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This text reflects practical experience in 
directing good teaching, some of it student 
teaching. Illustrations are real, and prob- 
lems for discussion are such problems that 
one wishes for answers. The book really 
is for all beginning teachers; indeed, the 
suggestions imply more control of school 
situations than is allowed student teachers, 
Beginning teachers who have two or more 
grades in their classrooms (about two-thirds 
of beginning elementary teachers are in 
such positions) must adapt and supplement 
this book in many ways. 


SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 489p. 


Written from a sane, middie-of-the-road 
position, emphasizing application of psy- 
chology to education. It will have merit 
for any groupv wanting modern interpreta- 
tion of some psychological principles. The 
references are excellent, but the illustra- 
tions and cuts are scarce, a fact to be 
regretted. 


SUMNER, CLARENCE. The birthright 
of babyhood; new enlarged edition. 
A. Whitman, 1940. 100p. $1.00. 

The theme is that good literature is 
the birthright of all children and that no 
child is too young to begin to enjoy this 
birthright. Particular emphasis is given to 
babyhood, the first five years of a child’s 
life. It is written by Clarence Sumner of 
the Youngstown Public Library who started 
the Mother’s Room where trained consul- 
tants help parents to select reading for their 
children. A practical and helpful manual 
for parents. 


ZACHRY, CAROLINE. Emotion and con- 
duct in adolescence. Appleton, c1940, 
563p. $3.00. 


A very general study of the problems of 
adjustment found among adolescents. The 
material is well organized, readable and 
informative. The well-informed reader will 
be sadly disappointed in finding little new 
or original in the book. 


Literature 


Cotes, BLANcHE. Shakespeare stu- 
dies: Julius Caesar. Richard R. Smith, 
1940. 281p. $2.50. 


A line by line pharaphrase of the play 
in an interesting yet scholarly manner. By 
the use of rich background material and 
sympathetic characterization, the timeless- 
ness of the political struggle is brought out 
and the greatness or weakness of its par- 
ticipants. A most helpful book to accompany 
any study of Julius Caesar. 


Columbia poetry, 1940. Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 91p. $1.00. 

Another volume in the excellent series 
of poetry by Columbia University students. 
Particularly commendable are the rich 
emotional content of most of the poems, 
their restrained style, and felicity of form. 

me of the young poets have a power 
which promises not soon to be exhausted. 


DeEVorTo, BERNARD. Minority report. 


Little, Brown, 1940. 346p. $2.75. 
An ensemble of delightful essays reprinted 
from Harper’s and the Saturday Review of 
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Literature in which a brilliant’ mind has 
illuminated an unusually wide variety and 
range of themes with the penetrating search- 
light of critical inquiry. The essays sparkle 
with rare literary radiance and with humor 
as pleasing as the satire is tantalizing. 


DOLLARD, WYMAN. Experience and 
expression. Prentice-Hall, 1940. 489p. 
$2.25. 

An attempt to bring readers and literature 
closer together by emphasizing experience 
as a basis for the creation and understanding 
of literature. The book contains an expla- 
nation of five literary types, essays on 
literature, and practical suggestions on ex- 
pository writing. The whole is clear and 
concrete without academic verbiage. 


KENNEDY, CHARLES. Beowulf; the 
oldest English epic. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 121p. $1.65. 

The oldest epic narrative in any modern 
European tongue appears in a new transla- 
tion of alliterative verse based upon Klae- 
ber’s text. It is doubtful, however, if the 
new bottle of tetrameter lines adds to the 
quality of the old wine, especially to an 
ear accustomed to the caesural pause. Intro- 
duction illuminating, bibliography scholarly. 


MERRIAM, HAROLD. Edward Moxon, 
publisher of poets. ee Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 223p. $2.7 

Painstaking, amply micro- 
scopic research developing a large life-size 
photograph of an otherwise mediocre char- 
acter, Edward Moxon by name, who was 
the friend and publisher of poets during 
early Victorian days. The study offers inti- 
mate and valuable insights in respect to 
the life and writings of leading literary 
characters of the day. 


Science 


A. H. Gardening without 
soil. Chemical Publishing Company of 
New York, 1940. 137p. $2.00. 

Full details of necessary construction, for- 
mulas for chemical nutritients, recognition 
and treatment of deficiency diseases. 

Reason, H. A. The road to modern 
science. Appleton, 1940. 297p. $3.00. 

The history of science compressed with 
skill into one readable volume, stressing 
the discovery of important principles, with 
human interest background. 

Works Progress Administration. 
Writers’ program of Pennsylvania. 
Aircraft. A. Whitman, 1940. 47p. 50c. 

Third- and fourth-graders’ history of 
flight, in an attractive illustrated booklet. 

Works Progress Administration. 
Writers’ program of Pennsylvania. 
Dream of stars. A. Whitman, 1940. 
48p. 50c. 

Attractive booklet giving a few very 
simple astronomical concepts to third- and 
fourth-grade readers. 

Works Progress Administration. 
Writers’ program of Pennsylvania. 
Warships. A. Whitman, 1940. 48p. 50c. 


Very simple account of how the modern 
battleship and its companion vessels grew; 
for third and fourth grades. 


Yates, RAYMOND. Science with sim- 
ple things. Appleton, 1940. 245p. $2.50. 

With the simplicity of a child and the 
logic of a philosopher the author sets 
modern youth to work in home laboratories 
in the study of energy, heat, air, sound, 
water, light, electricity, and weather. 


Social Studies 


ALPERT, Harry. Emile Durkheim and 
his sociology. Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 233p. $2.75. 

After a brief biography of Emile Durk- 
heim, this volume presents a careful sum- 
mary of his conception of the nature, scope, 
and method of sociology and of the inter- 
relationships of society and the individual. 
The book will be welcomed by those who 
desire to know more about this great French 
sociologist, social scientist, and philosopher, 

Birth Control Federation of Ameri- 
ca. Tomorrow’s children: Proceedings 
of the Southern conference. . . The 
Federation, 1939. 169p. 75c. 

Centers on the theme that birth control 
must aid in solution of the South’s economic 
and social problems, but ranges far into 
such related problems as disease control, 
types of farming, vocational training, and 
conservation. Timely, provocative, worth- 
while even though the reader may oppose 
the fundamental thesis. 


CorBETT, JAMES and CoLvin, MINNA. 
Modern economics; ed. Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 591p. $1.80 

A description of our economic life and a 
discussion of some of the main current 
economic problems. It gives little space to 
a presentation of economic principles. Its 
eee is that of the institutional econo- 
mist. 


Mason, Grecory. South of yester- 
day. Holt, c1940. 401p. $3.00. 

An entertaining, vividly written account 
of archeological work, in part by airplane, 
in the Maya country of Yucatan, followed 
by personal experiences among the Indians 
of the coast of Colombia. A most readable 
contribution to the literature on the Ameri- 
can Caribbean. 


RENNER, GEORGE and HARTLEY, WIL- 
LAM. Conservation and citizenship. 
D. C. Heath, c1940. 367p. $1.60. 

A book of unusually high merit. The 
authors combine wide teaching experience 
with exceptional expertness in conservation 
theory and practice. Written as a high- 
school reader or text in the conservation of 
both natural and human resources, but 
amazingly rich in suggestions for teaching 
conservation at various levels. 


RuscHe, GEorG and KIRSCHHEIMER, 
Otto. Punishment and social struc- 
ture. Columbia University Press, 1939. 
268p. $3.00. 

Two German social scientists, exiled to 
the United States, present scholarly evi- 
dence in support of their thesis that all 
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punishment is motivated by the desire to 
defend ethical values and that “the penal 
system of any given society is not an 
isolated phenomenon” but “an _ integral 
part of the whole social system and shares 
its aspirations and its defects.” 


SmitH, Exsie. St. Peter and the 
Senator. Fortuny’s, c1940. 93p. $1.00. 

A negative expose of the New Deal based 
upon questions asked by St. Peter and 
answered by Senator “Trailing After’ and 
other allegorical characters applying for 
admission into heaven. Amusing, at times 
caustic, often penetrating. A clever bit of 
propaganda by an anti-New Dealer in a 
sugar-coated semi-sacriligious capsule. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS J. Torch- 
bearer of the Revolution. Princeton 
University Press, cl1940. 237p. $2.50. 


Historians and laymen alike will profit 


by reading this penetrating account of 
Nathaniel Bacon, Bacon's Rebellion, and 
the environment of the times. The author, 


a well-known historian, is himself a native 
of Virginia, and this entertaining story 
undoubtedly will give Bacon the place in 
American History which he has so long 
deserved. The attractiveness of the volume 
is increased by the omission of footnotes 
and the inclusion of an essay on authorities 
and an index. The life and problems of 
the times are seen partly through the eyes 
of one “Peter Bottom.” Those who were 
intrigued by the “Tree of Liberty” by 
Elizabeth Page will discover that this story 
has an equal, although slightly different, 
appeal. 


Texts and Workbooks 


ARNOLD, JosEPH. Challenges to 
American youth. Row, Peterson, c1940. 
696p. $1.80. 

Prepared for use in senior high school 
courses in American Democracy. Included 
are 28 challenges, each one developed to a 
considerable degree. It deals with important 
social problems such as home, school, 
church, public opinion, recreation, labor. 
war and peace, etc. A worthwhile social 
studies text. 


Barr, FREDERICK and others. Step 
by step in English usage (4 volumes, 
grades 3-6). Macmillan, c1940. 242- 
299p. each. 80c-96c. 

Step by step in English is a language 
series covering the work for grades three 
to eight inclusive. The texts are developed 
according to the following procedure: (a) 
usage material is presented through life 
situations; (b) usage material is drawn out 
of these situations for specific study; (c) 
rules and reasons are provided for each 
usage; (d) each usage is illustrated by ex- 
amples; (e) immediate review is provided 
in exercises; (f) a second review is given 
in skill drills at the end of each chapter; 
and (g) additional reviews are provided in 
later chapters and from book to book. The 
life situations, seven in each book, through 
which usage materials are presented, include 
in the third grade: Getting Acquainted, A 
School Circus, Playing Safe, A Christmas 
Party, A Pet Show, Helping at Home, and 
After School Hours. The life situations in 
the sixth grade are: Hobbies, Writing Let- 
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ters, Enriching Your Language, Stories, Bi- 
ography, Conquering Distance, and Patriot- 
ism. Attractive pictures and well chosen 
poems are a part of each chapter. 


Coucu, Osma. Basket pioneering; 
sts ed. Orange Judd, 1940. 163p. 


An excellent volume enhanced by many 
illustrations for anyone interested in bas- 
ketry. Directions are simple enough for 
the beginner, but there is stimulus for the 
expert. An excellent value. 


Curtiss, and Moutton, EL- 
TON. A brief course in trigonometry. 
D. C. Heath, c1940. 135p. $1.50. 


A very teachable text in trigonometry. 
It is carefully prepared and well organized. 


Duncan, Ray. Six-man football. 
A. S. Barnes, c1940. 76p. $1.00. 

Brief description of a game particularly 
invented for small schools which cannot 
man or support a regulation team. Novice 
coach will find fundamental drills, strategy, 
safety and conditioning suggestions. Costs 
are estimated and administration discussed. 
Sound and concise. 


Gates, ARTHUR and AYER, JEAN. 
re go ahead. Macmillan, c1940. 472p. 


This sixth-grade book in the New Work- 
Play Books series, contains 33 selections of 
high literary and social value, aids to 
study, and 117 illustrations—74 of them in 
color. The stories, poems, and factual 
materials are grouped around eight topics: 
Young Americans, Carrying the Mail, 
American Indians and Their Ponies, Humor- 
ous Stories, Make-Believe, Deep-Sea Stories, 
Invention and Discovery, and Printers and 
Printing. A noteworthy feature of the 
readers in this series is suggestions for re- 
lated reading, a total of 120 books of related 
reading being suggested in this sixth-grade 
reader alone. 


GaTEs, ARTHUR and AYER, JEAN. 
Let’s look around. Macmillan, c1940. 
408p. $1.00. 


This fourth reader in the New Work-Play 
Books series contains 43 selections, aids to 


study, 142 illustrations—102 of them in 
color, and at the end of the book, “A 
Short Dictionary.” The reading materials 


are grouped around eight topics: Friends 
in Feather and Fur, Boys and Girls in Old- 
Time Schools, Boys and Girls of Today, 
Everyday Things, Just for Fun, Tales That 
Were Told, Boys and Girls in Other Lands, 
and Hoofs, Wheels and Wings. The literary 
value of the materials included is of unusu- 
ally high quality. Great care has been 
taken in the adaptation of material, all 
adaptations having been submitted to and 
approved by the authors of the selections, 
except in cases of deceased writers. In such 
cases, the adaptation was submitted to and 
approved by competent critics. 


GATES, ARTHUR and AYER, JEAN. 
Let’s travel on. Macmillan, c1940. 
472p. $1.20. 

This fifth reader in the New Work-Play 
Books series contains 41 selections of un- 
usually high literary quality grouped under 
eight headings: Four-footed Friends, Young 
Americans, Inventors and Inventions, Just 
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for Fun, Children in Other Lands, Tales 
That Were Told, Salt Water Stories, and 
Gold Hunters. There are 117 illustrations, 
77 of them in color, aids to study, and “A 
Short Dictionary.” 


Gates, ARTHUR and others. New 

Work-Play Book series. Macmillan, 
c1939. 16c¢ each. 
Beginning Days, The Surprise Box, Off We 
Go, and Now We Go Again, are small paper- 
covered books beautifully illustrated. They 
contain interesting sentences and _ stories 
about child activities that stimulate interest 
in reading and supplement the first-grade 
work. The books introduce topics of in- 
terest to pre-primer children. Beginning 
Days is a pre-reading book which has as 
its purpose the provision of a carefully 
graded series of supervised experiences in 
the first systematic use of a printed book. 
Off We Go, a pre-primer, contains stories of 
city life and stories of a visit to the farm. 
Now We Go Again is a supplementary book 
to Off We Go, containing additional stories 
of city experiences. 


Micks, WILSON and LONGI, OLGA. 
Fundamental French. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 295p. $1.45. 

An excellent textbook for beginners— 
thorough and interesting. 


Perry, L. Day. Seat Weaving. Man- 
ual Arts Press, c1940. 94p. 90c. 

An exceptionally well-illustrated and 
clearly written step-by-step analysis of seat 
weaving. Many projects are _ illustrated 
which are of Junior High School level and 
difficulty. 


SmitH, Nita and BAYNE, STEPHEN. 
Distant doorways. Silver Burdett, 


c1940. 480p. $1.12. 

Being the fourth-grade reader of the 
Unit-Activity Program, Distant Doorways 
develops a central theme: Adaptation to 
Environment. The poems and stories, both 
realistic and fanciful, and the informative 
articles, develop this theme, and are 
te age around eight unit topics: Jungle 

ights and Sounds, Under Desert Suns, The 
Land of the Snowy Alps, Animals You Know 
—and Some You Don’t, With Vikings Bold, 
Along Mediterranean Shores, Braving the 
Unknown, and The Wonder of Growing 
Things. In format and variety of illus- 
tration this book excels. The unit groupings 
are intriguing. While the stories and par- 
ticularly the poems included in each section 
are interesting and appropriate, one wishes 
for a greater variety of stories and poems 
from the vast storehouse of children’s litera- 
ture. 


SmitH, Nitra and BAYNE, STEPHEN. 
On the long road. Silver Burdett, 
c1940. 512p. $1.12. 

Being the sixth-grade reader of the Unit- 
Activity Reading Program, On the Long 
Road develops a central theme: Interde- 
pendence of Mankind. The reading ma- 
terials are grouped around eight unit topics: 
The Road Begins, When Pharoah Ruled, In 
Golden Ages, The Road to Modern Times, 
Worlds Above Us, Isles of Adventure, Land 
of the Great Wall, and Neighbors on the 
Road. Each unit except an occasional poem 
is written by one author. While this may 
give more unity to each section, there is a 
loss in variety of style and substance. The 


format and variety of illustrations deserve 
highest commendation. 


Witson, J. DoucLtas and Rockers, 
CLELL. Simplified carpentry estimat- 
ing. Simmons-Boardman Pub. Cor- 
poration, cl1940. 204p. $2.50. 

A valuable little book, full of information 
about techniques involved in carpentry. 
There is nothing particularly new, but it 
should be valuable to those persons who 
want a summary of current practice in 
conventional carpentry work. 

Winston dictionary for schools; 
shorter edition. John C. Winston, 
c1940. 630p. $1.00. 

This dictionary, designed specifically for 
use in the elementary grades, is based upon 
the Winston Dictionary for Schools, differing 
from it only in scope. This edition includes 
over 32,550 terms and is particularly rich in 
the new words coming into daily use 
through motion pictures and the radio, 
from discoveries in medicine, chemistry, 
physics, and other physical sciences, from 
inventions in industry, and from develop- 
ments in the social sciences. New meanings 
and new uses of familiar words are clearly 
explained. The large type of the entry 
makes for ease and speed in finding words. 
Completeness of understanding is served by 
1,100 black-and-white pictures, 


Books Received 


BarLey, ELSIE and STEVENS, Lov. 
School days; intermediate arithmetic 
problems. Newson & Company, c1940. 
191p. 


Buck, ELIZABETH. The powder keg. 
Penn Publishing Company, c1940. 
223p. $1.50. 


McDonoucH, MarIAN. Caravans to 
Santa Fe. Penn Publishing Company, 
c1940. 285p. $2.00. 

Association of life insurance presi- 
dents. Proceedings of the 33rd annual 
conference, New York, 1939. 282p. 


BALLARD, FRED and EBERHART, MIcG- 
NON. 320 College Ave. S. French, 
c1938. 114p. 75c. 


GreorceE and others. Activities 
to accompany Biology of familiar 
things. American, c1939. 252p. 


Cru, ALBERT. Le Francais explique. 
Silver Burdett, c1938. 220p. $1.16. 


Darsy, Apa. “Scally” Alden. A. 
Whitman, 1939. 241p. $1.50. 


Davipson, WILLIAM. Poor dear Ed- 
oo Dramatic Pub. Co., c1940. 158p. 
c. 


FAUNCE, FRANCES. Experience man- 
ual with work sheets to accompany 
“Secretarial Efficiency.” McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 100p. 
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New Ideas for American Secondary Education 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CUR- 
RICULUM, PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. By Car- report of the Commission's Committee on 
oline B. Zachry, in collaboration with Mar- the Function of the Social Studies in Gen- 
garet Lighty, for the Commission.  8vo, eral Education. Large 8vo, 401 pp $2.75 
958 pp nguage in General Education. A report of 

Reorganizing See ondary Education. Prepared the Commission’s Committee on the Func- 


by V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. Zachry. and tion of English in General Education. Large 
Ruth Kotinsky. for the Commission. Large 8Vo, 226 pp $2.00 
8vo, 470 pp ani rhe Visual Arts in General Education. A re- 
Science in General Education. A report of the port of the Commission’s Committee on the 
Commission’s Committee on the Function of Function of Art in General Education 
Science in General Education. Large 8vo Large 8vo, 166 pp $1.50 
586 $3.00 
586 Pp : Teaching Creative Writing. By Lawrence H 
Mathematics in General Education. A report Conrad, with the Commission's Creative 
of the Commission’s Committee on the Func- Writing Committee. 8vo, 158 pp $1.00 
f Mathematics in General Education 
= $2.75 Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. By Elbert 


Lenrow, for the Commission. Large 8vo, 
The Social Studies in General Education. A 371 pp $3.60 


These books are especially recommended for study groups or for a discussion series 
of teachers’ meetings. They present a basic philosophy throughout, abound in 
practical classroom suggestions, help to unify the curriculum and practices of the 


school, and aid teachers in understanding the nature and needs of youth. 


For a description of these publications, write 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO- 2126 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago 
TO PRESENT A CLEAR PICTURE 


OF TRADE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
The New REALITY Political- Physical Map of SOUTH AMERICA 


Relationships between cultural and natural features are quickly distinguished be- 
cause all man-made features such as cities, boundary lines, railroads, steamship 
routes and canals are shown in red. On the accompanying Life and Latitude 
Chart, symbols designate area cultivation of all major crops as well as areas where 
silver, copper, nitrate and petroleum are produced. 


Other charts show tempera- 
ture ranges, frequency and amount of precipit: ition. 


To promote better understanding of our inter- continental relations, this new map 
designed and edited by Edith Putnam Parker, is invaluable. 


Write To Dept. PJ-114 FoR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. 
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waat tae CATALOG CARD reus us THE INS AND OUTS 


4, LIBRARY 


VISUAL AIDS 


Prepared under RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
the direction of Peabody Teachers College 


For the Peabody Library School course in teaching the use of the library 


; PEABODY 


Incalculable knowledge—immeasurable eruditiona—lurks in every square inch of the library. Yet 
the vast majority of students never learn to properly use or take advantage of this priceless storehouse 
of information. 

A business organization could not exist without intelligent salesmanship. The PEABODY VISUAL 
AIDS were created to intelligently se'] the use of the library—to teach the student how to use the 
library to best advantage. Sixteen at!ractive charts present this vital information more graphically 
than thousands of descriptive words. 


Teachers, librarians, and others who conduct courses in the use of the library will find these posters 
of inestimable value in their course of instruction. 


GROUP 1 GROUP 2 
FROM A to Z WITH COMPTON—How to get the ATLAS ANSWERS—How the atlas supplements 
best out of a reference encyclopedia. the geography text-book and supplies additional 


FROM CARD CATALOG TO THE BOOK ON information, 

THE SHELF—The importance of the card catalog WHAT THE CARD CATALOG TELLS—A de- 

aha tlle — to locate the Book you want tailed explanation of the information given on 
. : : the catalog cards, and how to use these cards, 


GLAD—SAD— Shows the correct way to use the 
book as well as the correct way of how NOT to FROM COVER TO COVER—AII the parts of a 
use the book. book completely explained and illustrated. 
GET IT RIGHT—The difficulties of pronunciation \ QUERY, A QUEST, A QUOTATION—Shows 
and how they can be overcome. how to locate just the right quotation for the 
SYMBOLS OF STATES—Complete information special cccasion. 


é on how to obtain pertinent facts about states and FOR LAST MINUTE TOPICS—The use of the 
their histories. 
vertical file and how to get the most out of it. 
CIRCLE OF CLASSIFIED KNOWLEDGE—A pic- 
torial explanation of the Dewey Decimal classi- MEN OF MARK—The biographical dictionary 
fication system. and its uses, 


THE INS AND OUTS OF THE LIBR ARY BOOK WRITE IT RIGHT—The combined use of the 
—How to locate a bock on the shelves, check it ana catsior. the rtical files and referenél 
out ef the library desk and return it at the end 


of the borrowers period. shelves in obtaining useful information. 
On j 1 COVER THE WORLD—The almanac and how to WHAT I WANT IS FACTS—How to use a refer- 
¢ f use it, ence volume and get the most out of it. 
REASONABLY PRICED 
Each poster printed in two colors on strong, Per group of 1 00 
heavy, white stock—size 17”°x 22”. Sold in two 8 Posters s postpaid 
groups of eight posters each—at prices to fit even = f 
the smallest budget. In ordering specify whether Pe ont $1 75 ostpaid 
you wish Group 1, Group 2, or both groups. 16 Posters ® pos 


BOOK COMPANY 


Complete Library Book Service — Aay Book Published 


1255 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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